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For summer session 





or summer fun. 
go where you please 
by United Jet 





Whether you have education or relaxation on your mind, you'll enjoy 
traveling by United Air Lines Jet Mainliner.® United serves you with 
the world’s largest jet fleet... and flies jets to more U.S. educational 
centers and resort areas (including Hawaii) than any other airline. 

And traveling by United Jet is easy on your budget. You can speed from 
coast to coast in a matter of hours. There are no costly overnight stops. 
And delicious meals are included in your fare. If you wish, you can use 
United’s convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan. 

See your Travel Agent soon. He’s the expert who can help you get the 
most for your vacation time and money. He'll handle all your travel 
arrangements... including jet reservations on United Air Lines. First 
Class or Custom Coach, United’s Extra Care will make your flight one 
of the highlights of Summer, 1961. For illustrated brochure, see your 
Travel Agent or write United Air Lines, Dept. S104, 36 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 








WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET 


AIR LINES 
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NEWS FROM 


THE Educators W Y) RLD 





ENGLISH NOT TAUGHT HERE 


According to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, ‘chaotic 
conditions” have conspicuously low- 
ered the quality of English teaching 
and teacher preparation for a large 
number of the nation’s elementary 
and high schools. The Council esti- 
mates that less than half of all teachers 
now employed to teach English are 
adequately prepared and places the 
blame on school and college adminis- 
trations, parents, and teachers them- 
selves and lack of financial support. 


COLLEGE-HIGH SCHOOL 
PARTNERSHIP 


To help provide a full program of 
specialized instruction in rural New 
England schools, Goddard College of 
Vermont, with ‘six other colleges in 
Maine and Vermont, opened its 
campus facilities to school teachers 
and their pupils. Concentrating on 
music, art, science and physical educa- 
tion, the colleges have brought special 
skills to pupils in 88 small schools. 
College students have also been made 
available ‘“‘on loan’ as teacher aides. 


TAPES ON TAP 








sdesiioen of 
educational value are on the increase 
at Kent State University in Ohio. 
Tapes cover such varied subjects as 
jazz, Eskimo art, poetry and space 
travel and come from many countries 
including France, England, Australia 


Demand for tape 


and Norway. Eighteen | countries 
have ordered tape libraries in the past 
six months while requests for indi- 
vidual tapes have reached 4,000 per 
year. 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR KNOWLEDGE 

Miss Jane Schmann, admissions 
director of Smith College, warned 
recently against over-emphasis by 
students on ‘techniques of admission” 
as opposed to the ‘‘process of learning’. 
Future college students might better 
rely on rigorous study in high school 
rather than on special programs or 
devices designed to “serve the im- 
mediate objectives of college ad- 
missions’. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 
Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 
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TV PIONEER 

The Country’s first statewide, co- 
ordinated closed circuit television school 
instruction program is now operating 
in South Carolina. The four courses 
being broadcast are beginning and 
intermediate algebra, geometry and 
South Carolina history. 


PHILOSOPHY IN HIGH SCHOOL 





Triadelphia High School | in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is introducing a college 


level philosophy course to selected 
students. Although the subject has 
been handled successfully in high 
schools all over the world, it has 
rarely been offered to American 
students. The course includes a 
study of logic, ethics and emotional 
maturity. 


SHOULD PA. TEACHERS HAVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION? 
Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One’”’ Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance ... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs. . .for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





“E. J. Potocar 


W. Montgomery C. R. Shelly 
District Agent District Agent District Agent 
Hollidaysburg Pittsburgh Lancaster 





LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. | 
Send. . . .sets free | 

Safety Posters 
O) Please send me full details of your | 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without | 
any obligation on my part. 
| 
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In This Issue 


@ Interest in Federal legislation this 
month will continue to center on 
President Kennedy's proposal for 
Federal aid toeducation. On February 
20, he sent a special message on edu- 
cation to Congress. We have printed 
excerpts from this which we feel sure 
our members will be glad to read. 

@ In April, PSEA members have three 
special observances. It will be Teach- 
ing Career Month. We are glad to 
print Governor Lawrence's Proclama- 
tion on its observance. Inthis month, 
too, important units of our Associa- 
tion will hold their conventions— 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America and Student PSEA. 

@ April has been designated as PSEA 
Life Membership Month by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. In these 30 days, it 
is hoped that each Local Branch and 
County Chapter which has not met 
its quota as a contribution to the 
Headquarters Building Fund will do 
sO. 


@In April, we celebrate National 
Library Week. ‘For a Richer, Fuller 
Life—Read” is the theme. Warwick 


Union School District at Lititz is 
laying a firm foundation with its 
pupils to carry out this charge. A 
feature article describes the ele- 
mentary school library and its service 
to three school buildings. 

@An important court decision on 
Act 656 of the 1956 session of the 
General Assembly was handed down 
recently. The statement of the 


| Judge in Armstrong County is favor- 





able on salaries paid to professional 
employes. The decision is printed in 
the Association Activities section. 

@ April is a busy month. Note the 
large number of meetings listed in the 
Calendar. 
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FRENCH 
TRAIN 


DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 


"ICL ON PARLE FRANCAIS — 


A friendly chat in French or | 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. 

Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. It’s the people you 
meet as you relax in well-ap- 
pointed compartments. 








BON APPETIT! 
In France food is not just a ne- 
cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 









three months of 
unlimited 
railroad travel 
interchangeably 
in 13 European 
countries. 


oe 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
1231 St. _ Catherine St., W., , Montreal, |, P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 

610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-3 

Please send me: 

D Illustrated booklet Nome 
“FRANCE’ 











Euraibpass-ov« ticket good 
for one, two or 


\ 
{ 
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The April Cover - | 


Philadelphia is rich in historic| 
shrines. One that receives many| 
visitors each year is the Betsy Ross, 
House, 239 Arch Street. Here has 
been preserved and has been rebuilt! 
the home in which Betsy Ross lived] 
and in which it is reported she made! 
the first flag of the United States. 





Here from a staff in a dormer win- 
dow can be seen each day a replica of| 
the original flag—thirteen white stars| 
on a field of blue and thirteen stripes 
of red and white. 


It is reputed that Betsy Ross, 
nee Griscom, made the flag at the 
request of George Washington, Robert 
Morris, and George Ross. These 
facts are known that George Ross, a’ 
reputed member of the Flag Com-| 
mittee, was also a signer of the| 
Declaration of Independence and that| 
Betsy Ross was the widow of John! 
Ross, nephew of the signer 


Betsy was also an expert needle! 
worker and after her husband's death 
continued his upholstery business Aes 
Arch Street in Philadelphia 
know, too, that Betsy continued to! 
make flags for the government until! 
her death. 











7 Information on ative 


“EURAILPASS” City State 
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The story of Betsy Ross and the) 
flag comes to us through a grandson) 
| who read a paper before the Historical] 
| Society of Pennsylvania in 1870, al- 
most one hundred years after the 
/making of the first flag. He reported] 
| that when he was eleven years of age, 
| Betsy, his grandmother then 84, told! 
him and other members of the family) 


| the now familiar story. | 


| 
| The “stars and stripes’ was voted 
| the national emblem on June 14, 1777, 
| by the Continental Congress. From 
| this action originates Flag Day. June 
|14 was designated by the Pennsyl- 
'vania General Assembly in 1893 as 
| Flag Day, a State holiday. 


| Since the days of the first flag, our 
‘nation and its emblem have grown 
‘from thirteen original colonies to 
| fifty united states, represented now by 
fifty white stars on a background of 
blue. The thirteen stripes, however, 
|remain the same signifying the thir- 
| teen original colonies joined together 
|as the beginning of a united country. 
And at 239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
the Betsy Ross House still stands in 
‘remembrance of the fine seamstress 
who is associated with our first flag. 
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RAISE MOREY ...... 


school projects... . Easy .. . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 


For “no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 

















Low Cost Junior High School 


YEARBOOKS 

and Yearbook Supplements 
Send for details, sample page and 
price list 


The A. G. Halldin 
Publishing Co. 


Box 84 Indiana, Penna. 











School Yurniture? 


For the finest School 


Furniture and Equipment 


always think first of. . . 


KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies and Equipment 


Clearfield, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Paoli, Pa. 


Lin NEW YORK” 


OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUARE & 
RADIO CITY 








short walk to Central Park and the Coliseum 
118 W. 57th ST. (19) 


GUARANTEED 
HOTEL RATES 


TO EDUCATORS 


SINGLE $7 DOUBLE $10 
FAMILY PLAN ROOMS 

Two connecting rooms, or a 2 room suite, 

priv. bath for 4 persons guaranteed at $15. 

Group rates are even more economical! 


| Please send special rate card to: 
PE ote hire Eee ta a keene vie Bee aus 
III Sag 5.0 Bia hotp ties dl cide use ave Wha eaiecoeie/arniera ee | 

I MMR, Asia ok ab eis tle Spbic en Ihe eG Hae were we weak | 


GREAT. NORTHERN 
i LOue — a 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- 





sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. 


Pdarionwipe | 





..the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 





NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 























Name 
Address 
School 
Position 
City Zone State 
P-4 
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President Kennedy Issues 
Special Message on Education 


oe PROGRESS as a nation can be 
no swifter than our progress in 
education. Our requirements for 
world leadership, our hopes for eco- 
nomic growth, and the demands of 
citizenship itself in an era such as this 
all require the maximum development 
of every young American's capacity. 

The human mind is our funda- 
mental resource. A balanced Federal 
program must go well beyond in- 
centives for investment in plant and 
equipment. It must include equally 
determined measures to invest in 
human beings—both in their basic 
education and training and in their 
more advanced preparation for pro- 
fessional work. Without such meas- 
ures, the Federal Government will not 
be carrying out its responsibilities for 
expanding the base of our economic 
and military strength. . . 

Education must remain a matter of 
state and local control, and higher 
education a matter of individual 
choice. But education is increasingly 
expensive. Too many state and local 
governments lack the resources to as- 
sure an adequate education for every 
child. Toomany classrooms are over- 
crowded. Too many teachers are 
underpaid. Too many talented in- 
dividuals cannot afford the benefits of 
higher education. Too many academic 
institutions cannot afford the cost of, 
or find room for, the growing numbers 
of students seeking admission in the 
60's. 

Our twin goals must be: A new 
standard of excellence in education— 
and the availability of such excellence 
to all who are willing and able to 
pursue it. 

I. Assistance to Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

A successful educational system 
requires the proper balance, in terms 
of both quality and quantity, of three 
elements: Students, teachers, and 
facilities. The quality of the students 
depends in large measure on both the 
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On February 20, the President sent a message on education 
to Congress—a first in our memory by a chief executive. 
We print excerpts from it. 


quality and the relative quantity of 
teachers and facilities. . . 

I recommend to the Congress a 
three-year program of general Federal 
assistance for public elementary and 
secondary classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

Based essentially on the bill which 
passed the Senate last year (S 8) al- 
though beginning at a more modest 
level of expenditures, this program 
would assure every state of no less 
than $15 for every public school stu- 
dent in average daily attendance, 
with the total amount appropriated 
($666 million being authorized in the 
first year, rising to $866 million over a 
three-year period) distributed accord- 
ing to the equalization formula con- 
tained in the last year’s Senate bill. . . 

The bill which will follow this 


message has been carefully drawn to 
eliminate disproportionately large or 
small inequities, and to make the 
maximum use of a limited number of 
dollars. In accordance with the clear 
prohibition of the Constitution, no 
elementary or secondary school funds 
are allocated for constructing church 
schools or paying church school 
teachers’ salaries, and thus non-public 
school children are rightfully not 
counted in determining the funds each 
state will receive for its public schools. 

Each state will be expected to 
maintain its own effort or contri- 
bution; and every state whose effort 
is below the national average will be 
expected to increase that proportion 
of its income which is devoted to 
public elementary and _ secondary 
education. 





To express their appreciation to President Kennedy for “‘lifting the sights of the 
American people,”’ the group of educators shown above called at the White 
House the day after the President sent to Congress the School Assistance Act of 


1967. 
hearted support for his program. 


They commended the President for his leadership and pledged whole- 


Pictured are, left to right: James L. McCaskill, NEA assistant executive secre- 
tary; Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, and former presi- 
dent, AASA; Benjamin C. Willis, school superintendent, Chicago, and incoming 
president, AASA; William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; President Kennedy; 
Clarice Kline, NEA President; Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Finis E. Engleman, AASA executive secretary. 
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This investment will pay rich 
cividends in the years ahead—in 
iacreased economic growth, in en- 
lightened citizens, in national ex- 
cellence. For some 40 years, the 
Congress has wrestled with this 
problem and searched for a workable 
solution. I believe that we now have 
such a solution; and that this Con- 
gress in this year will make a land- 
mark contribution to American edu- 
cation. 

II. Construction of College and Uni- 
versity Facilities 

.] recommend legislation which will: 


(1) Extend the current College 
Housing Loan Program with a five- 
year $250 million a year program 
designed to meet the Federal Govern- 
ment’s appropriate share of resi- 
dential housing for students and 
faculty. As a start, additional lend- 
ing authority is necessary to speed 
action during fiscal 1961 on ap- 
provable loan applications already at 
hand. 


(2) Establish a new, though similar, 
long-term, low-interest rate loan pro- 
gram for academic facilities, author- 
izing $300 million in loans each year 
for five years to assist in the con- 
struction of classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries, and related structures— 
sufficient to enable public and private 
higher institutions to accommodate 
the expanding enrolments they antici- 
pate over the next five years; and 
also to assist in the renovation, re- 
habilitation, and modernization of 
such facilities. 

III. Assistance to College and 
University Students 


. . .Lrecommend the establishment of 
a five-year program with an initial 
authorization of $26,250,000 of state- 
administered scholarships for talented 
and needy young people which will 
supplement but not supplant those 
programs of financial assistance to 
students which are now in oper- 
ation... 3% 
[V. Vocational Education 

. .1 am requesting the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
convene an advisory body drawn from 
the educational profession, labor-in- 
dustry, and agriculture as well as the 
lay public, together with represen- 
tation from the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Labor, to be charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing and 
evaluating the current National Voca- 
tional Education Acts, and making rec- 
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ommendations for improving and re- 
directing the program. 

These stimulatory measures repre- 
sent an essential though modest con- 
tribution which the Federal Govern- 
ment must make to American edu- 
cation at every level. One-sided aid 
is not enough. We must give at- 
tention to both teachers’ salaries and 
classrooms, both college academic 
facilities and dormitories, both scholar- 
ships and loans, both vocational and 
general education. 

We do not undertake to meet our 
growing educational problems merely 
to compare our achievements with 
those of our adversaries. These 
measures are justified on their own 
merits—in times of peace as well as 
peril, to educate better citizens as 
well as better scientists and soldiers. 
The Federal Government's responsi- 
bility in this area has been established 
since the earliest days of the Re- 
public—it is time now to act decisively 
to fulfill that responsibility for the 
Sixties. 

+ 

Curiosity is one of the permanent 
and certain characteristics of a vigorous 
mind. 


—Samuel Johnson 


(1709-1784) 


President's Federal Aid to 


Education Program Introduced 


Following President Kennedy's 
message on education, The Honorable 
Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey 
introduced HR 4970 in the House of 
Representatives, Title I of which was 
School Assistance Act of 1961. Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon introduced 
S 1021 in the Senate. 


The major purpose of these bills is 
to carry out the intent of President 
Kennedy's program for school as- 
sistance, for school construction, and 
for teachers’ salaries 


Under Title I, Pennsylvania would 
receive over a_ three-year period 
$92,808,377, equivalent to $15 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 
public schools in 1962; $17.06 per 
pupil in ADA in 1963; and $19.03 per 
pupil in ADA in 1964. 

Hearings in the Senate began on 
March 8 with Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as the principal witness. A 
week later, hearings were held by the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Honorable Adam Clayton 
Powell, chairman. Mr. Powell in- 
dicated a desire to have a vote on the 
bill before Easter. 





Union Township, Lawrence County, school teachers and administrators honored 
Olive Zeigler, who retired last August after 44 years of teaching, at a dinner party 


in November. 
schools. 


Miss Zeigler taught all but one of the years in Union Township 
The other was spent in Edinburg. 


Shown in the picture are Richard Hart, president of the teachers’ organization; 
Miss Zeigler; Clayton Houk, director of instruction; Mrs. Vera Reed, and Mason 


Bodkin, supervising principal. 
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The Elementary School Library 
Gives Children Books for Friends 


G. MARLIN SPAID, 
Supervising Principal 
J. RICHARD ZERBY, 


Elementary Supervisor 


Warwick Union School District 
Lititz 


HE ENGLISH clergyman, Caleb C. 

Colton, once said, “Books, like 
friends, should be few and well 
chosen. Like friends, too, we should 
return to them again and again—for, 
like true friends, they never fail us— 
never cease to instruct—never cloy. 
Next to acquiring good friends, the 
best acquisition is that of good 
books.’ This statement was written 
more than a hundred years ago and 
is just as applicable today as then. 

Erasmus said, ‘‘When I get a little 
money, I buy books; and, if any is 
left, I buy food and clothes."’ Books 
have always been the inspiration and 
companion of famous people in the 
past. Possibly, because they were 
not easy to obtain is the answer. 
Abraham Lincoln walked miles to 
borrow a book and then read and 
reread it before returning it. 

If books played such an important 
part in the lives of great men and 
women in the past, they can do as 
much or more for today’s generation. 
It is comparatively easy to acquire 
and read books today if there is a 
will to procure them. 


The Books 


In our school district we feel we 
are fortunate because the community, 
through the schools, has supported 
the libraries well. Most school dis- 
tricts feel that a high school library 
alone meets their needs and do no 
further planning. We have a high 
school library of approximately 8,600 
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books. But, more than that, we 
have an elementary library that is 
meeting the needs of our elementary 
children. There are currently 10,000 
volumes in our elementary library. 


The elementary library serves the 
Lititz, Rothsville, and John Beck 
elementary schools. It is composed 
of three rooms: a workroom for the 
librarian, a reference room in which 
are located the encyclopedias and 
other reference books, and a main 
reading room of 60’ x 21’. The 
charging desk and catalog file are 
located at the end of the room just 
outside the librarian’s workroom. 
The reading stacks are at the op- 
posite end of the room. These stacks 
were added because all the shelves 
along the three inside walls were 
filled with books 

There are both round and rec- 
tangular tables which accommodate 
45 students at one time. The room 
is painted in attractive colors and 
the windows have drapes which lend 
a relaxing atmosphere. 


Magazines 


In addition to the books, there is 
a daily paper and a local weekly 
paper. The library receives 25 month- 
ly magazines. Some of these are 
The Instructor, Popular Science, Na- 
tional Geographic, Highlights, Junior 
National Science, Plays, etc. These 
magazines are located in the reference 
room. 


The library has five different late 
edition encyclopedias. There are 
also 18 sets of older ones in the 
homerooms of the upper grades. 
These are used for ready reference 
when the students are not able to go 
to the library. 





Films and Records 


The library also contains a film- 
strip collection of more than 500 
films encompassing a variety of 
subjects including astronomy, trans- 
portation, communications, electric- 
ity, folklore, story films, and films 
that correlate with the reading pro- 
grams in the various grades. Teach- 
ers schedule the use of these films 
through the librarian. The school 
budget provides funds for films, 
and during the past year and a half 
we have purchased films for science, 
mathematics, and foreign language 
use with N. D. E. A. funds. The 
elementary schools have 13 filmstrip 
projectors, three 16mm _ projectors, 
two opaque projectors, and three 
tape recorders. 

There is also a record collection of 
approximately 100 discs. These per- 
tain to classical music for children, 
events of historical significance, sci- 
ence, social studies, health, and 
arithmetic. The schools are sup- 
plied with record players, one for each 
two teachers. 

The library contains a picture and 
pamphlet file covering a variety of 
subjects and units taught in the ele- 
mentary schools. When a teacher 
plans a unit of work, she may obtain 
pictures, pamphlets, records, and 
filmstrips covering the unit. 


Book Circulation 
The total book circulation for the 
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Lititz building for 1959-60 was 32,366 
books. The filmstrips, pamphlets, 
pictures, and records totaled 2,547. 
The circulation in book boxes to the 
John Beck and the Rothsville ele- 
mentary buildings was 6,451. This 
added to the 32,366 brings the total 
circulation to 38,817. 

The population of the school dis- 
trict is 12,144 persons. There is a 
junior-senior high school with an en- 
rolment of 1,024 and three ele- 
mentary buildings with an enrolment 
of 1,644 students. 

Students and teachers in the Lititz 
elementary building have a library 
period once a week, but students may 
secure books every day. Pupils in 
the other elementary schools meet 
in the library twice a year to become 
familiar with the operation of the 
library. They are transported by 
bus. 

Library classes are held once a 
week for all grades. Students in 
grades one to three spend their time 
listening to stories, records, getting 
acquainted with library procedure 
and rules of library etiquette. Grades 
four, five, and six use the library 
tools stressed for their grade. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the card 
catalog, encyclopedia, unabridged dic- 
tionary, World Almanac, biographical 
and geographical dictionaries. 

Library displays are used to arouse 
interest in a particular type of 
reading. Recently a display of new 
Spanish books was shown. 

Two high school students assist the 
librarian after school hours. These 
girls are paid an hourly rate to type 
catalog cards, paste pockets in books. 
This frees the librarian to work with 
teachers in getting unit and project 
material ready. 





A Bookmobile 


In order to supply books to the 
other two schools, the administration 
has a modified bookmobile. Four- 
teen book boxes, each containing 50 
books, are made up by the elementary 
librarian, Mrs. Shirley Rettew. These 


(See Library, page 357) 
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Science Equipment—Make It or Buy It? 








were HAPPENING to Elementary 


Science? The latest trends 
develop and collapse so quickly that 
it is difficult to discern just where 
we're heading. Take, as an example, 
the question of equipment. 

A few short years ago we were 
lauding the ‘do-it-yourself’ guys. 
Everyone knew that elementary class- 
rooms had neither beakers, Bunsen 
burners, nor beam balances. So 
what? Let's make our own. There- 
upon, broomsticks, yardsticks, and 
candlesticks became “the thing.’ The 
plastic bag and the milk carton 
reigned supreme. The dime-store 
was a favorite haunt of third-grade 
pupils—and their teachers. 

Children would become more in- 
volved if they brought materials 
from home. Worth-while values 
were to be found in making simple 
devices. Teachers who feared Pyrex 
flasks would easily manipulate paper 
cups. 


Scientific or Gadgetry 


The National Defense Education 
Act brought this trend to a close. 
The swing of the pendulum has re- 
versed. ‘‘Scientific’’ science equip- 
ment has now become “‘the thing.” 
“Gadgetry! cry the supply houses, 
describing last years techniques. 
‘Real science requires real materials 
—beakers, Bunsen burners, and beam 
balances.” School districts must 
purchase rolling laboratories—port- 
able science “bars” that serve up 
demonstrations and experiments as 
quickly as you can say “Erlenmeyer 
flask." The catalogue is now the 
resource book of third-grade pupils— 
and their teachers 

“Ability to manipulate laboratory 
equipment’ has been added to the 
long list of desirable outcomes of 
the elementary science program. 
Worth-while values are to be found 
in reading metersticks and pressure 


BERNARD E. NURRY 


Elementary Science Coordinator 
Haverford Township School District 
Havertown 


gauges. Teachers, who can handle 
neither hammer nor pliers, feel ‘at 
home” with a propane torch. And so 
it goes! 

The elementary classroom teacher 
is neither a skilled carpenter nor 
a laboratory technician. But he is 
imaginative, alert to the needs of 
his children, and DOES respond to 
sensible advice. 


Both- - - 


There are values to be derived 
from using BOTH home-made de- 
vices and “‘real’’ science equipment. 
Exploring young minds need to 
create and design; growing muscles 
need to construct. However, the 
inaccurate measurements of “build- 
it-yourself"’ instruments will soon 
dissatisfy the inquiring pupils—and 
their teachers. With continued use 
the flimsy devices deteriorate and 
become useless. 

It is at this point that “real” 
science equipment should be intro- 
duced, not before, nor in place of, 
but when the limitations of dime- 
store devices have become apparent. 
It is important, at all grade levels, to 
include the construction of home- 
made apparatus and the utilization 
of real equipment in the science pro- 
gram. 

Then students and teachers will 
see the value of performing experi- 
ments with reliable, sturdy, and ac- 
curate equipment. Pupils will come 
to realize that the scientist of today 
must be both ingenious and skillful 
in the use of his tools. Children will 
understand that the rapid increase 
in knowledge has been made possible 
only through the use of refined tech- 
niques and instrumentation. The 
paper cup and the Pyrex flask are 
both needed in the elementary class- 
room. 
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A Photo Story of Warren R 
County's Only One-Room he 


Through the courtesy of the Warren County Ob- 
server, W. Robert Walsh, publisher, and Don Neal, \y 
writer, we have the pictures and story on the Plank 
Road School, pictured at the left. To this school in T 
pe ae Watson Township, Mrs. Margaret Marshall, the f 
UL teacher, travels to and from in the jeep and ‘‘hauls””’ it 
: _. acouple of her pupils as passengers. 





In the left-hand picture below, 
the children of the Plank Road 
School seem to be present in the 
classroom; actually, they are off on 
a jaunt to the South Pacific via the 
Panama Canal. However, Danny 
Thorpe, at the right, seems to 
have taken off on his own and is 
exploring the area around Siberia. 


In the picture to the right be- 
low, we see the happy students on 
their way home after a day at 
school. Trudging along a snowy 
country road doesn’t seem to 
bother these children. The odd 
thing about it, Mrs. Marshall says, 
is that all of her students have ex- 
cellent attendance records. 





Lunch boxes, lunch bags, and boots are all neatly arranged along one side of the yea 
room while the children are in school. No janitor is employed, so the children do all 
of their own housekeeping and the place is spick-and-span. 
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SONG OF SPRING 

Leaves upon the cherry, 

Blossoms on the plum, 
Wild wind and merry— 
And one swallow come. 

The greatest music is the Symphony 
of Spring—and Her canvases are the 
greatest art. Flowers break out of the 
earth “‘to paint the laughing soil.” 
The world smiles as Spring warms the 
mild air and crowns the youthful year. 

Spring quickens the pulse of living. 
Now comes the soft, dangerous Spring 
wind, a gay philanderer, blowing 
where he listeth, waking romance and 
a nameless longing in the heart of man. 

Spring came before man was here to 
see it. And it will keep coming even 
if man isn’t here to see it. And, for 
all our knowledge of astronomy and 
terrestrial mechanics, we couldnt alter 
the arrival of Spring by one second. 

The blissful book of Spring lies open, 
writ in blossoms and song, where he 
who runs may reap the season's joy. 


THAT'S LIVING, BROTHER! 

When it comes to observing Good 
Human Relations Week (April 23-29) 
I'll take the country village for my 
model. Here the natural environment 
is reconciled with the utmost sim- 
plicity of living—the neighborliness of 
4 quilting bee, the jar of preserves for 
the casual caller, the visit of the family 
doctor passing by, the intimate politics 
of the cracker barrel, and the easy- 
going life where time is treated like an 
old and valued friend. 

Simplicity is the genius of village 
life. In the country town you can 
chat over the phone even when you get 
the wrong number. Everybody knows 
the news—they read the paper to see 
if the editor got it right. They know 
whose check is good and whose 
husband isn't. 

I’m convinced that more whittling, 
more walking down tree-lined village 
streets, and more leisurely rocking in 
rocking chairs would eliminate 90% 
of the necessity for psychoanalysis. 

There’s enough contentment in a 
pile of well-stacked kindling wood to 
sweeten the soul of any man. 

The village street that takes my feet, 
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After the day’s fast pace, 
Homeward. is like no other street 
My steps will ever trace. 


TIMELESS TEACHER (B.C. 469-399) 

To celebrate Teaching Career Month 
(April) what better example to hold 
before the world than the teaching of 
the stoic Athenian, Socrates? The 
light from this evangelist of clear 
thinking has penetrated almost 2,500 
years of civilization. 

The nub of his philosophy was self- 
knowledge, and his eternal torch 
“know thyself’ has lighted the paths of 
countless youths to nobler life. Con- 
vinced that virtue can be taught and 
that wickedness is merely the result 
of ignorance, Socrates conducted school 
at every shop, temple, house, or corner 
where youth could be reached. 

He applied the new-found science 
of his day to the art of living. Like a 
sharp lawyer, he badgered his pupils 
with logic to direct their thinking in 
a straight line. All good conduct, he 
believed, is conduct controlled by the 
mind—mind over emotion. 

Socrates reduced his wants to a 
minimum—magnified his mind to a 
maximum—and influenced the minds of 
men to infinity. 

“The oracle picked me as wisest 
because I’m the only one who knows 
that he doesn't know anything, was 
Socrates’ appraisal of himself. But 
history rates him, ‘In death, the 
noblest; in life, the wisest and most 
just.” 


WEALTH OF THE WOOD 
In the wealth of the wood 
Since the world began 

The trees have offered 

Their gifts to man. 

April brings Arbor Day, reminding 
us that a man walking his woodland in 
the Spring can feel a faith that gives 
meaning to life. “The tree of the 
field is man’s life,’’ says the Bible. 

Oldest living things, some trees in 
our land were hopeful shoots when 
Christ was born. Nothing better 
symbolizes history and the march of 
man than these enduring monuments to 
time. 

To plant a tree is to repay a little of 


the debt one owes to the past. Henry 
Van Dyke says— 

“He that planteth a tree is the serv- 

ant of God, 

He provideth a kindness for many 

generations, 

And faces that he hath not seen shall 

bless him.” 

“Why are there trees | never walk 
under but large and melodious thoughts 
descend upon me?” asks Walt Whit- 
man. Who among us does not grow 
taller from walking among these ‘‘green- 
robed Senators’ —the brotherhood of 
venerable trees? 


In this age of asphalt there is a 
pressing need for patches of green 
woodland where people can rest in 
quiet contemplation. They are essen- 
tial for modern living—and cheaper 
than mental hospitals. 


HE CAME, HE SAW, HE 
“CONCURRED” 

“Name a state with a Lady Gover- 
nor,’ asked the teacher. “The state of 
matrimony, came the quick reply. 
Reminiscent is this of the homely-humor 
of Josh Billings whose birthday we 
observe on April 21. 

Spring is largely over-rated 

By those who are already mated. 

When it comes to ‘‘joshing’ isn't 
the hapless husband the chap who 
loses his bachelor’s degree without 
acquiring his master's? Of course, 
he lays down the law, but then accepts 
all her amendments. Usually, he begins 
by handing out a line, and ends up 
walking it. 

A man carries his bride across the 
threshold, then she puts her foot down. 
She goes from saying ‘| do” to “‘you’d 
better.” In other words, the honey- 
moon is over when he stops helping her 
with the dishes—and does them him- 
self. 

Generally, a husband's opinions are 
not necessarily those of the manage- 
ment. About the only voice he gets is 
the invoice. During courtship, maybe 
he spoons, but after that, he forks over. 

The boss of his home 

Is my friend Clem 
He slams the front door 
At two a.m. 
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RUTHE CRALEY 


Wi a long, rich heritage cover- 
ing a span of 171 years, York 
Junior College traces its beginning 
to the York Academy, one of the 
first classical schools west of the 
Susquehanna River, and to the York 
Collegiate Institute, a preparatory 
school designed to instruct young 
people in “Literature and Science 

as well as the Great Business and 
End of Life.”’ 

In 1940 the Trustees closed the 
lower grades of the Institute to ex- 
pand a junior college program. Forty- 
two students were enrolled in the 
liberal arts curriculum the first semes- 
ter. 

The student enrolment is currently 
600 day and evening students. The 
old single building campus has be- 
come a 57 acre campus offering the 
advantages of beautiful grounds, ade- 
quate building space, and easy ac- 
cessibility to the entire community in 
terms of both public and private 
transportation 

During the spring of 1960 a building 
fund campaign for $1,000,000 was 
conducted and now the first classroom 
building is being used. Ground has 
been broken for the gymnasium, and 
the construction of a library is antici- 
pated in the near future. An existing 
building has been renovated to house 
the administration offices and student 
services. 

A former residence on the campus 
has been loaned to the York Arts 


New 22 classroom building 
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Council to demonstrate further to the 
community the interest that the 
Junior College has, and will continue 
to have, in the cultural and educa- 
tional growth of both city and county. 
Good community-college relationships 
have become an integral part of the 
college philosophy. 

Transfer courses in the liberal 
arts, business administration, and 
engineering are offered. Diversified 
programs related to secretarial areas 
are open to students who do not in- 
tend to continue beyond two years’ 
study. To aid many students, a 
work-study program is being set up 
with local businessmen cooperating in 
its development 

The College has extended its serv- 
ices to the community by offering 
various types of workshops and 
seminars, most of which are directed 
toward two different groups: persons 
interested in study of the humanities 
and persons associated with business 
and industry. Last year, an eight- 
session seminar in Greek drama drew 
considerable interest from the public. 
Panels composed of both college 
instructors and townspeople made 
presentaticns, and general discussions 
followed. 

During the present academic year, 
a similar seminar in medieval litera- 
ture is being held. On the other 
hand, seminars for persons in business 
and industry have dealt with such 
subjects as income taxes, packaging, 





Lucy Valero, consultant to Student 
PSEA Chapters, presents the first junior 
college charter in Pennsylvania to 
Theodore Gregory, local Chapter presi- 
dent. 

Chapter #50 of the Student PSEA 
was organized in 1960 with 25 mem- 
bers. Mrs. Warren Wetzler is adviser. 


junior executive training, and record 
keeping. One of the most successful 
seminars, which is repeated periodi- 
cally, deals with secretarial practices. 
With a continuing building pro- 
gram, with an increasing enrolment 
which has been rapid since the Col- 
lege was accredited by the Middle 
States Association in June, 1959, and 
with additional services to the cor1- 
munity, the College can expect to 
become increasingly influential as 
an educational and cultural center. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


“Our progress as a Nation can be no 
swifter than our progress in education. 
Our requirements for world leader- 
ship, our hopes for economic growth, 
and the demands of citizenship itself 
in an era such as this all require the 
maximum development of every young 
American's capacity.” 

These were the opening words used 
by President Kennedy in his powerful 
message to the National Congress on 
February 20, 1961, outlining a pro- 
gram of federal support for public 
schools. 

In the complex society in which we 
are living the continuation of govern- 
ment “‘of the people, by the people, 
for the people” is dependent upon a 
good education for all our youth in 
every section of every state in our 
Nation. 

We must make the right decision in 
the voting booth, in our work, and in 
our community activities. Corpor- 
ation presidents, leaders of labor 
unions, school directors, legislators, 
and Congressmen must be prepared to 
face increasingly difficult problems 
and reach the right solution. 

We have always recognized that 
our national level demanded a mil- 
itary force capable of preserving our 
territory. We are agreed that a na- 
tional highway system is basic to our 
economic growth. We also recognize 
the importance of huge federal ex- 
penditures to encourage trade, to sup- 
port agriculture, to develop power, 
and to carry out a multitude of other 
activities. 

Now the President of the United 
States has said that nothing is more 
important to the preservation of our 
way of life than an outstanding school 
system and that the National govern- 
ment must share in financing our 
oublic schools. 

The PSEA is mandated by the 
official vote of the delegate assembly 
to support legislation providing for 
federal tunds without federal control. 
As we give our complete support to 

he program presented by President 
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Kennedy, we must expect to hear the 
same arguments or excuses that have 
been used for many years. We must 
be prepared to give factual answers. 


The most frequent argument against 
federal support is that it will bring 
federal control. A careful examination 
of the program presented reveals that 
it very carefully spells out a complete 
freedom from any federal dictation. 

We will also recall that many 
special educational programs have 
been financed by the federal govern- 
ment from the time of the Northwest 
Ordinance in 1787 up to and including 
the present NDEA program. In not 
one instance has the federal govern- 
ment attempted to control public edu- 
cation. 

We will be told that it is very ex- 
pensive to send a tax dollar to Wash- 
ington and that we will get only 50 or 
60 or 70 cents back. Actually the 
federal government is by far the most 
efficient collector of taxes. Our na- 
tional taxes are collected at an average 
cost of less than one-half a cent per 
dollar. State tax collections are at 
least three times as expensive. Local 
tax collection costs are from five to 
ten times as expensive. 

We will also be told that Pennsyl- 
vania is a wealthy State and will not 
get a fair share of the taxes we send to 
Washington. An examination of the 
figures shows that the proposed pro- 
gram is very fair to Pennsylvania 
(much fairer than the distribution for 
the support of roads, agriculture, and 
many other national programs). 

Every state will be permitted to 
use the funds for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries. This is very 
advantageous to Pennsylvania be- 
cause we have made greater advances 
in school construction than most 
other states. This means we can 
devote more money for teachers’ 
salaries. 

Every person who has spent his or 
her life in education must be greatly 
encouraged when he reads the follow- 
ing words in President Kennedy's 
message: “Our twin goals must be: 
a new standard of excellence in edu- 


cation and the availability of such 
excellence to all who are willing and 
able to pursue it.” 

Every member of our profession has 
a responsibility to give complete sup- 
port to President Kennedy's program 
to lift education to a higher level of 
exceilence—G. BAKER THOMPSON, 
President, PSEA, Delaware County 


Executive Secretary's Position 


to Be Open March 1, 1963 


The Executive Council announces 
there will be a vacancy in the 
position of Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Stai> Education 
Association on March 1, 1°63. It 
makes this announcement so that 
our entire membership may be in- 
formed and have an opportunity to 
participate in the search for an in- 
dividual qualified to fill this impor- 
tant position. There is no question 
but what the position of Executive 
Secretary of the PSEA is one of great 
opportunity in educational leader- 
ship in the Commonwealth. 

The position requires an unques- 
tioned loyalty to the purposes of 
education, a missionary zeal in ad- 
vancing the standards of the pro- 
fession, and a firm belief in the 
dignity and worth of the individual 
member. 

The Executive Council wishes to 
secure for this position an individual 
with broad experience as a teacher 
and/or administrator, experience in 
leadership positions, and a whole- 
some and dynamic personality. 

He should have ability to work 
effectively with groups of differing 
points of view, to arbitrate dif- 
ferences of opinion, and to inspire 
groups to action. 

The position requires a broad 
understanding of the structure of 
the school program in all areas. 
It requires, also, familiarity with 
current problems and trends at both 
the State and the National level. 

Success in this position depends 
not only on the educational philoso- 
phy of the individual but also on his 
ability to interpret this philosophy 
to members and to an administrative 
staff and stimulate them to combine 
efforts and action. 

The position will require residence 
in Harrisburg or the immediate 
vicinity. 

The position’ will be filled by the 
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Executive Council for a constitutional 
term of six years. 

The Executive Council will con- 
sider any citizen of the United 
States, male or female, single or 
married, who in its opinion meets the 
required qualifications. 

Members of the Association may 
suggest to the Executive Council in- 
dividuals whom they feel are qualified 
for this important position, or may 
indicate personal interest in the 
position if their experience and train- 
ing qualify them. Upon receipt of 
such an indication of. interest a 
brochure and application form will 
be forwarded. 

Applications should be filed on or 
before November |, 1961, with Harry 
K. Gerlach, Chairman, Committee to 
assist Executive Council, 301 Market 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Legislation —Federal and 
State 


Excitement at two levels of school 
legislation. 
State 

At the State level we continue to 
await the report of the Governor's 
Committee. Excitement in this area 
is an apparent leak to the newspapers 
on what the report might be and ap- 
parent internal disagreement as evi- 
denced by recurring reports that a 
minority report may be presented. 

Originally the report was due the 
end of February. This date was 
changed to March 15. Then the date 
was changed to the end of March. 

The PSEA in good faith has post- 
poned the introduction of its salary 
and subsidy program as approved by 
the House of Delegates. However, 
the PSEA will not sit idly by while a 
series of postponements of the report 
of the Governor's Committee and 
accompanying legislation delay the 
introduction of needed legislation to 
revise our mandated salary schedule 
and provide for additional financial 
support from the Commonwealth. 
We are anticipating that when you 
read this in the April issue of the 
JourRNAL the PSEA program on 
salaries and subsidies will have been 
introduced. 


Federal 

At the federal level a storm seems 
to have arisen over the federal as- 
sistance program sponsored by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. We express our ap- 
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preciation to the President for the 
forthright statement which he pre- 
sented to Congress on the needs for 
advancing education in our public 
schools and the series of bills which 
were introduced following this pre- 
sentation. 

In the House the administration 
measure is HR 4970 by Mr. Thompson, 
New Jersey; in the Senate, S1021 by 
Mr. Morse, Oregon. 

William G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, stated that the program is 
acceptable without any “ands, ifs, and 
buts.’ The Executive Secretaries of 
the National Association of State 
Teachers Associations called in special 
conference at NEA Headquarters, 
Wasnington, D. C., March 4 and 5, 
voted to give active support to the 
program. 

Hearings on the Senate Bill by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, Senator 
Morse, chairman, Oregon, began on 
Wednesday, March 8. Abraham 
Ribicoff, secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, was the first to 
give testimony in support of this 
program. Mr. Ribicoff also spoke to 
a dinner meeting of the Executive 
Secretaries on Saturday, March 4, at 
NEA Headquarters. 

We are impressed with the sincerity 
of Mr. Ribicoff and his understanding 
of the need for the federal govern- 
ment to participate in sustaining and 
advancing financially the school pro- 
gram in the respective states because 
of the national interest that is now 
inherent in a good public school 
program. 

It is unfortunate that as we go to 
press two clouds have appeared on the 
horizon, namely, the issues of whether 
or not federal assistance should be 
granted in those instances in which 
there is desegregation and whether or 
not appropriations should be made 
available to non-public schools either 
in support of construction, salaries, or 
loans. 

It is to be hoped that any issues 
that are controversial will be sub- 
mitted in separate bills rather than 
as amendments to the administration 
measures under consideration. 

If | have not read a book before, it is, 
to all intents and purposes, new to me, 
whether it was printed yesterday or 
three hundred years ago. 

William Hazlitt 
(1778-1830) 


Retirement Alert 


A member writes: “After reading 
the last Retirement Alert in which 
you discussed death benefits, will you 
please tell me what my live benefits 
are?” 

Taking this cue PSEA replies: 

In addition to the death benefits of 
the retirement system you may, when 
eligible, receive any one of three types 
of benefits. They are (1) a superan- 
nuation retirement allowance, (2) a 
withdrawal retirement allowance, (3) 
a disability allowance. 

In this article we will discuss only 
the superannuation retirement al- 
lowance. In later articles the other 
two kinds of benefits will be discussed 

You become eligible for a super- 
annuation allowance either after thirty- 
five years of service or after reaching 
age 62. A minimum of five years of 
Service is necessary to retire on a 
superannuation allowance. 

In making application for a super- 
annuation retirement allowance you 
may elect to receive a maximum re- 
tirement allowance or any of four 
options. If you elect to receive a 
maximum retirement allowance the 
amount you receive may be computed 
by using the following short formula: 





years of 
service final maximum 
4 = 
70 salary allowance 


Final salary is the average of the five 
highest salaries for any five years of 
service. 

Examples: 

Miss Green is age 62. She has forty 
years of credited service. Her final 
salary is $5,600. Her maximum re- 
tirement allowance will be $3,200 per 
year: 

40 
— X $5,600 = $3,200 
70 


Miss Jones’ age is 57. She has 
thirty-five years of service. Her final 
salary is $6,000. Her maximum re- 
tirement allowance will be $3,000 per 


year: 
35 
— X $6,000 = $3,000 
70 


Mrs. Brown's age is 62. She has 
only twenty-three years of service 
because she separated from teaching 
at the time of her marriage and did 
not return until after her family had 
grown up. Her final salary is $5,600. 
Her maximum retirement allowance 
will be re per year: 


— X $5,000 = $1,840 
70 
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If you elect to receive the maximum 
retirement allowance, you will receive 
an allowance until your death. There- 
after all payments cease and your 
beneficiary receives nothing. What- 
ever remains of the value of your 
allowance at retirement is retained in 
the retirement fund. This can be a 
considerable amount if death occurs 
after a few months or years of retire- 
ment. 


Example: 


Miss Green, in the first example 
above, elected to take the maximum 
allowance of $3200. She died after 
two years of retirement during which 
period she had received a total of 
$6400 in retirement allowances. The 
balance of the value of her allowance 
at retirement, approximately $28, 
485.50 ($34,885.50—$6400) remained 
in the retirement fund. The value of 
her allowance at retirement, $34, 
885.50, is the sum of: 


(1) her accumulated 
GeductiOnsis.: 3:5 68" $10,204.20 


(2) the value of her State annuity 
at retirement ($2300 X 10.731, 
the value of $1 for a female 
BOO ar Snug he rata $24,681.30 


Total value of her 
allowance at hs 
FECIFEMIENt. . =. 250 + $34,885.50 


If you wish to make provision for 
your beneficiary you may elect one of 
four options. In order to do so you 
must accept a reduced retirement 
allowance. 


In a later issue the options will be 
explained. 


Pennsylvania Superintendent 
Urges Federal Support of 
Educational Television 


Testifying before the Senate [nter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in March, Charles H. Boehm, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
urged federal support of educational 
television. He told committee mem- 
bers that passage of the Magnuson 
Bill, authorizing federal grants to 
the states for the construction of 
educational television facilities, would 
provide direct benefits to the educa- 
tional systems of Pennsylvania and 
other states. 
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Senator Warren G. Magnuson of 
Washington, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, has _ intro- 
duced similar legislation in the past 
two sessions of Congress. The pres- 
ent bill would authorize grants up to 
$1 million for each state for the es- 
tablishment of educational television 
broadcasting facilities. 


Doctor Boehm, in explaining Penn- 
sylvania’s plans for use of educational 
TV, told the committee that Penn- 
sylvania’s goal is the “‘establishment 
of a State-wide network of educa- 
tional television stations which will 
bring educational TV to every school 
child in the State.” 


As an example of what has been 
accomplished thus far in utilizing 
television for educational purposes, 
Doctor Boehm described the opera- 
tions and programs of the three ex- 
isting educational TV stations in 
Pennsylvania. These are WQED and 
its sister station, WQEX, in Pitts- 
burgh and station WHYY in Phila- 
delphia. All three stations operate 
on a non-profit basis and are financed 
primarily by payments from the 
schools using their services, by ap- 
propriations from the city budgets, 
and by contributions from local 
business firms. 





J. R. Rackley, dean, College of 


Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (right) receives the presidential 
gavel from outgoing president, Henry 
H. Hill, at the close of the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in 
Chicago in February. Dean Rackley 
has served the association this past 
year as president-elect. Doctor Hill, 
who is president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, was Pittsburgh school super- 
intendent for a number of years. 














or 


Dear Miss North: 

Is it a good idea to have summer 
school for elementary pupils? Our 
secondary schools have summer school 
and some of us have been talking about 
including the elementary grades this 
year. 


Len Laird 
Dear Len: 


Do you have a better reason for 
establishing a summer school pro- 
gram than because the secondary 
schools have summer classes? If 
you do, it may be a good idea. | 
asked four principals what they did 
and I quote from their answers: 


Harry K—'We started summer 
school because we serve an area where 
the children are apartment dwellers 
and where, in most families, both 
parents are employed during the day. 
The play facilities in our area are not 
adequate and we felt that six weeks of 
half-day sessions would be better than 
so much unsupervised leisure time.” 


Bess MWe started summer 
school because there were experiences 
in the creative arts that we never 
have time for in our regular sessions. 
Our summer school concentrates on 
art in many media, music, dramatics, 
and dance. We have been delighted 
at the high percentage of attendance 
and the interest.” 


John D-— Our summer school is 
for upper grade pupils for accelera- 
tion and advanced work. Only the 
rapid learners may come for our pro- 
gram is definitely high geared.”’ 


Tom A— We have a remedial and 
corrective summer school. We do 
much with speech correction, re- 
medial reading, and arithmetic.” 

Each of these four programs is dif- 
ferent, yet each is meeting a need 
If such needs exist in your school, 
then you may be justified in initiating 
asummer school. But just to have a 
summer school because it is being 
done elsewhere may prove to be a 
waste of time, money, and educational 
effort. 

Sincerely, 


Mog “Hove 
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PSEA Life Members Credited to Building Fund 


February 9 - March 8, 1961 





CENTRAL REGION 


George D. Bielefield, Williamsport 
Helen G. Bielefield, Williamsport 
Vonture M. Bielefield, Williamsport 
Noah R. DiNardo, Johnsonburg 


MIDWESTERN REGION 


Beryl Armour, Mercer County 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


Irving T. Chatterton, Bradford County 
Walter A. Prokopchak,Luzerne County 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Gene Rumsey, Crawford County 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Randall R. Boyer, Tredyfrin-Easttown 
James V. DeRose, Delawarz County 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Russell H. Yost, Lancaster County 


WESTERN REGION 


James W. Alexander, Moon Union, 


Allegheny County 


Dennis P. Burke, Elizabeth-Forward, 
Allegheny County 

John Costanzo, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

David A. Cunningham, Westmoreland 
County 

Harriet D. Filson, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Robert C. Gunn, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Harvey P. Harman, Moon Union, Allle- 
gheny County 

Mrs. Jean M. Heininger, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

Selma T. Kern, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Margarette J. Laird, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

Mrs. Virginia Lauderbaugh, Moon 
Union, Allegheny County 

Margaret D. Leggett, Shaler Twp., 
Allegheny County 

Mrs. Florence Lego, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

William Marlin, Ill, Shaler Twp., Alle- 
gheny County 

John E. McCloskey, Allegheny Valley 
Jt., Allegheny County 


Virginia M. Napoli, Moon Union 
Allegheny County 

Franklin R. Norman, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

J. Alfred Panza, Plum Boro, Allegheny 
County 

Elsie H. Peer, Coraopolis, Allegheny 
County 

Mary Petersen, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Anthony V. Rende, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Har-Brack Jt., Alle- 
gheny County 

John J. Robak, Allegheny Valley Jt., 
Allegheny County 

Alfred Robinson, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Richard L. Robinson, Westmoreland 
County 

Arthur Rometo, Westmoreland County 

Mrs. Kathryn Roth, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

Martha G. Scott, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Mrs. Ruth M. Scott, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 


Yes, | want to contribute to the building fund 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


Street 


NG i 5 cirisis tals aii heen eA eee Relea nei Saas 


Local Branch or County Chapter 


ee 


i EEE GIT EOERE RE PRECAST Roper Epis eee NTE sate UEP RIE eR Ae 


| wish to make payment as follows: 
$200 full payment 
Ae At. $100 a year for two’ years 


CR us $ 50 a year for four years 
(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1960-61, deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 
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Present to your Region president or mail to: 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


301 Market Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Mrs. Julia K. Scrip, Westinghouse 
Valley Area, Allegheny County 
Frank R. Segina, Shaler Twp., Allle- 
gheny County 

Emma Jean Shultz, Coraopolis, Alle- 
gheny County 

Frances Sloan, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Lucy Trunick, Moon Union, Allegheny 
County 

Arthur J. Wargo, Shaler Twp., Alle- 
gheny County 

Robert W. Woodward, Penn Hills 


April to be PSEA 
Life Membership Month 


The Executive Council voted at its 
meeting on February 18 that the 
month of April should be known as 
“Life Membership" month. A quota 
was developed for each of the Local 
Branches. Wecongratulate the Local 
Branches which have attained their 
quota 100% or more 

We hope that during the month of 
April each Local Branch or Local 
Association will join heartily in at- 
taining its goal either through pledges, 


Fifteen Cieiale Teachers 


Are PSEA Life Members 


life memberships, or cash contri- 
butions. 

The quota established by the 
Executive Council was the equivalent 
in life memberships or cash contri- 
butions in total dollar amount of the 
number of members times five. A 
large number of our Local Branches 
are close to meeting this quota. We 
find in a number of instances that one 
or two more life memberships will 
exceed the quota of these local as- 
sociations. 

We are happy to report that our 
largest Local Branch, Allegheny 
County, with a quota of $21,085, now 
has reported $19,530, which is within 
$1,555 or 8 life members of reaching 
its quota. 

It will be recalled that it was our 
goal to secure 1500 life memberships 
which at $200 each would guarantee a 
total amount of $300,000 to the build- 
ing fund. Our building is rapidly 
nearing completion. The life mem- 
bership campaign was to provide im- 
mediate funds for the payment of the 
construction costs so that the mort- 
gage might be reduced and thus result 
in a saving of interest charges. 


College %, 
Capsules 


SHIPPENSBURG STATE COLLEGE will 
give a one-year trial to a new plan 
of dividing the regular college year 
into three 12-week terms instead of 
the traditional two 18-week semes- 
ters. The new plan will : become 
effective in September of this year. 

StippERY Rock STATE COLLEGE 
will have its third annual workshop 
for Teachers of the Academically 
Talented June 5 through 23. The 
workshop will carry three under- 
graduate credits which also may be 
applied to certification in special 
education. R. Nelson Hale is di- 
rector of the workshop. 


evita 


A man should know something of his 
own country, too, before he goes 


abroad. 


—Laurence Sterne 


(1713-1768) 








The Coraopolis Education Association is proud of the 
15 teachers who have become life members of the PSEA. 
These individuals represent a total of 264 years in the 
teaching profession, with 220 of these years having been 
in the Coraopolis system. Seven of the 15 teachers have 
spent 20 or more years in the profession. A sixteenth 
life member is one of the school secretaries with 16 years 
of service. 

Those pictured are: Front row, (left to right)—Frances 
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K. Russ, Lillian Griffith, Jean Bradford, Helen B. Malter, 
Monica C. Heckele, Emily K. Jones; back row (left to 
right)—Harvey R. Kelly, Jr., Robert E. Vignovich, 
Elsie H. Peer, Frank Letteri, Adaline K. Dull, William 
D. O'Connor, Paul S. Brown, Bonita Richards. Missing 
from the picture—John Raso and Emma Jean Shultz 
(school secretary). 

Harvey R. Kelly, Jr., is president of the Coraopolis 
Education Association. 
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PFTA and Student PSEA 
Meet in April 


Highlighting the observance of 
Teaching Career Month will be the 
Conventions of our Pennsylvania 
Future Teachers of America Clubs 
and our Student PSEA Chapters 


PFTA 

April 7 and 8 are the dates selected 
for the annual State Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America. It will be held at Cedar 
Cliff High School, Camp Hill, with 
delegates housed at Holiday Motor 
Hotels East and West. Registration 
will begin at noon on April 7. 

President of PFTA Stephen Red- 
line, Slatington High School, and his 
Executive Committee have announced 
three speakers. They are: 


Keynoter: Edwin Myers, Ursinus 
College 
(1959-60 PFTA State 
President) 


Fred E. Bryan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Harris- 
burg 


Banquet : 


Luncheon: Joyce Ann Law, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 
(1958-59 PFTA Presi- 
dent) 
The theme of the Convention is 
‘Facing OUR Frontier’. 


Student PSEA 


Slippery Rock State College is the 
site for the annual State Convention 
of the Student PSEA to be held on 
April 28 and 29. Robert Donovan, 
president, has announced the theme 
as “Horizons for Greatness’. Key- 
noting the Convention will be Harvey 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary of 
PSEA. Lyman V. Ginger, dean, 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, will deliver the address at 
the banquet, and Clara E. Cockerille, 
Westminster College, will serve as the 
luncheon speaker. 

Student officers and leaders from 
all areas of the State met in Harris- 
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burg recently to plan the two events. 
In addition to the regular business 
session for delegates and the out- 
standing speakers, the Convention 
will feature discussion groups and 
workshops and, of course, several 
social events. 

Both Conventions are under the 
supervision of the Student PSEA- 
PFTA State Committee. Harold W. 
Benda, West Chester, serves as chair- 
man. 


Atlantic City Hosts 
99th NEA Convention 


Atlantic City, a glamorous syn- 
thesis of sea, sky, and sunshine, will 
be the 1961 setting for the 99th 
annual convention of the National 
Education Association meeting June 
25-30. NEA officials are predicting 
a record turnout to the Sand-bar 
City when delegates to the Repre- 
sentative. Assembly and the Con- 
vention gather to hear such outstand- 


ing speakers as Sir Ronald Gould o 
England, president of the Worlc 
Confederation of Organizations o 
the Teaching Profession, and the 
Reverend James H. Robinson, found: 
er and pastor of the Church of the 
Master, New York City. The Con 
vention theme is: “A Charge t 
Keep.” 

Following sessions of the NE/ 
Board of Directors, the Executive 
Committee, and the Board of Trus 
tees, to be held in advance, the Con- 
vention will officially open on Sun 
day, June 25, with 4 o'clock Vespe: 
services. That evening, Clarice Kline, 
NEA president, and William G 
Carr, executive secretary, will ad- 
dress the First General Assembly 
Other general assemblies will be 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings of the convention 
week. , 

NEA committees, commissions, and 
departments have scheduled meetings 
throughout the week at which they 
will report to the membership and 
sponsor programs on current educa- 
tional issues. Thursday afternoon 
will be devoted to special sessions, 
each of which will deal with “Promis- 
ing New Practices in Education.” 
These programs will cover school 
camping, the year-round-school, the 
“new” mathematics, the teaching of 





Career Month 





our schools; and 


| Whereas: In our high schools we are encouraging through appropriate pro- 
| grams our outstanding youth to look forward to careers in teaching; 


Governor Lawrence's Proclamation for Teaching 


Whereas: The schools of the Commonwealth, both public and private, are 
the basic foundations for our freedom and prosperity and a key to 
the progress of all mankind; and 

Whereas: The profession of teaching requires long and serious preparation, 
dedication to humanity and love of learning; and 

Whereas: We owe a debt of gratitude to those who have served long and 
faithfully as career teachers; and 

Whereas: We have in preparation thousands of youth in our teacher edu- | 
cation institutions looking forward to careers of public service in | 


Now Therefore, |, David L. Lawrence, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, do hereby proclaim the month of April 1961 as 


Teaching Career Month, and | 


urge the people of Pennsylvania 


to give thought to the intellectual and spiritual benefits afforded | 
them, their children and the community by the devoted career | 
teachers of their school systems and urge them to help in sus- | 
tainirg the values of our Commonwealth by encouraging well 
quali‘ied persons to become and to remain as teachers in our 


schoo's. 


David L. Lawrence 
overnor 
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foreign affairs and foreign relations, 
automation in the classroom, foreign 
language teaching in the elementary 
school, homes for retired teachers, 
promising practices in lesson plan- 
ning, promising new practices in 
staff utilization, testing programs, 
and the NEA Project on the Instruc- 
tional Program. 

State delegation meetings will be 
held Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ings from 7 a.m. until 9 a.m., and on 
Thursday afternoon from 4:30 until 
6. Open hearings of Committees and 
Commissions are scheduled Tuesday 
afternoon from 2 until 4 p.m., and 
Department meetings are split be- 
tween Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons. Election of officers and 
resolutions determining NEA policy 
will be adopted at the business 
sessions scheduled Tuesday through 
Friday mornings and Friday after- 
noon. 

President Kline will be feted at a 
reception Thursday evening, and 
Friendship Night, at which candidates 
for NEA offices are honored, will also 
take place that evening. The two 
events are so scheduled that attend- 
ance at both functions will be pos- 
sible. 


Classroom Teachers Summer 


Meeting at Glassboro, N. J. 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg, president 
of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, announces that the 
18th annual Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held at 
Glassboro State College, New Jersey. 
The dates are July 2-14. 

The program will be developed 
around the theme of the Department 
for 1960-61, Teaching Is Our Pro- 
fession. It will be built upon a 
framework of general sessions during 
the morning and smaller discussion 
groups each afternoon. 

The morning sessions will bring all 
participants together with recog- 
nized lay, political, and educational 
leaders to explore the broad areas 
of instructional methods, professional 
development, and leadership train- 
ing. Some morning programs will 
feature presentations of various de- 
partments of NEA and their func- 
tions. Afternoon group discussions 
will focus on specific problems which 
are of particular interest to class- 
room teachers. 

Scheduled conference activities in- 
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clude a bus trip through Southern 
New Jersey and a boat trip on the 
Delaware River. A variety of eve- 
ning programs and entertainment in- 
clude a picnic and patriotic program 
on July 4, an evening at the Camden 
Music Circus, square dancing, and 
social events. 

All resident participants will be 
housed in campus dormitories. All 
meals will be served in the dining 
room of Memorial Hall. 

Glassboro State College is located 
in Gloucester County in Southwest 
New Jersey. Located just 20 miles 
from Philadelphia and 48 miles from 
Atlantic City, Glassboro is easily 
accessible by automobile, bus, or 
train. Adequate parking space is 
available for those who drive cars. 

The cost of room, board, and 
scheduled activities will be $80. This 
cost includes a $10 registration fee 
which is payable to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers in advance of 
the conference 

Everyone who attends the con- 
ference will receive a certificate to 
present to boards of education as 
evidence of in-service growth. Those 
who wish to earn graduate or under- 
graduate credit may enroll for two 
hours’ credit certified by the college. 
A $27 charge will cover enrolment for 
credit. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Additional Events Scheduled 
for Penn State Conference 


During the 39th annual School 
Administrators Conference at Penn 
State, July 17-19, the third annual 
Conference for Public School Adult 
Education will be held throughout 
Monday, the !7th. Alfred S. Holt, 
coordinator of extension and rec- 
reation, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, is arranging 
the program. Frank Mooney, Lewis- 
town, president of the Ele- 
mentary Principals Association, has 
announced that the principals will 
hold their annual session at the Nit- 
tany Lion Inn on July 17. 

Three events will be sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Educational Sales- 
man’s Club. The 28th annual golf 
tournament will run from Sunday, 
July 16, to Wednesday morning, July 


19. The usual conference smoker is 
scheduled for Monday evening and 
the educational exhibition will be 
held in the Hetzel Union Building on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Dean J. R. Rackley of Penn State's 
College of Education will give official 
greetings at the conference at its 
opening general session in Schwab 
Auditorium, Tuesday morning, July 
18. 


Science Teachers Plan 
Summer Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Science Teachers 
Association will hold its summer con- 
ference at Bloomsburg State College, 
July 20-22. Participants will be 
housed in college dormitory rooms. 

The theme for the conference is 
“The New Experimental Approaches 
in Science Education." Group ses- 
sions on Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing are to be on four major levels— 
elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and college. 

The program will open on Thursday 
with an illustrated lecture, “Flowers 
Round the World,” by Sophia Moiles. 
Other speakers engaged to date are: 
Herman Kranzer, Temple Univer- 
sity; Albert Eiss, science education 
specialist, and Joseph Anthony, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

John Heilemann of Collegeville is 
president of the association; Mrs. 
Miriam Bauer, York, secretary. 


Student Teaching Association 
Will Meet at Valley Forge 


The Pennsylvania Association for 
Student Teaching will meet April 14 
and 15 in the George Washington 
Motel at Valley Forge. The theme 
will be “New Horizons in Teacher 
Education.” 

Keynote speakers are Margaret 
Lindsay and Harry Rivlin. The 
program co-chairmen are Chester 
Stocker, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Lauretta Lawrence, Tem- 
ple University. 

Vernon C. Lingren of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh is president until 
the April meeting when Helen Loftis 
of Pennsylvania State University 
will succeed him. 


—— 


The art of living lies not in eliminating 
but in growing with troubles. 


—Bernard Baruch 
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Appointive State 
Committees 


(Announced by President G. Baker 
Thompson, February 18, 1961) 


Credentials 


Andrew Petor, Chairman, Creighton, term 
expires December 31, 1961 
. Jerry Brooks, Lancaster, term expires 
December 31, 1962 

George T. Sharp, Jr., Chester, term expires 
December 31, 1963 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


Term expires December 31, 1961 
Northwestern—James W. Cable, Warren 
Southern—John C. Albohm, York 
Western—John Adamson, Waynesburg 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
Eastern—Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill 
Haven 

Southeastern—Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, 
Philadelphia 

Southern—Richard L. Kitzmiller, Chair- 
man, Chambersburg 

Term expires December 31, 1963 
Central-Western—Jack Kuhns, Indiana 
Southeastern—Charles R. Keim, Jr., 

Phoenixville 
Western—Wayne Mong, Pittsburgh 

Term expires December 31, 1964 
Central—Earl Burris, Bellefonte 
Midwestern—Mrs. Marcella Martin, Tio- 

nesta 
Northeastern—Vincent McHail, Mt. Car- 


me 

A. C. Sproat, Mercer, appointed by the 
President to represent the State School 
Directors Association 

Oscar L. Lingle, Harrisburg, appointed 
by the President to represent the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers 
President—G. Baker Thompson, ex officio, 
Delaware County 


Expanded PSEA Program and Building 


Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, Newtown 
Square 

A. N. Addleman, Allegheny County 

Eugene P. Bertin, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Carlisle 

Thomas E. Carson, North Allegheny 
Joint Schools, Allegheny County 
. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 

Harold J. Koch, Harrisburg 

N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion 

Ralph C. Swan, Harrisburg 

G. Baker Thompson, Delaware County 

Lucy A. Valero, Harrisburg 


Local Branches 


Term expires December 31, 1961 
Central—Arthur D. Rohrbach, Williams- 
burg 
Central-Western — Jack E. Tipton, Rock- 
wood 
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ee Contini, Free- 
an 
Northwestern—Allen R. Moon, Craw- 
ford County 
Southeastern—Mrs. Helen Phillips, West 
Chester 
Southern—Mrs. Phyllis Detz, Marys- 
ville 
Western—Edward Martin, Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
Eastern—Ruth W. Overfield, Bethlehem 
Midwestern—Lois Joan Stuck, Grove 
City 
Southeastern—Jack Lutz, Norristown 
Southern—Raymond L. Dunlap, Chair- 
man, Quarryville 
Western—Robert J. NHaberlen, West 
Alexander 


Nominations and Elections 


Term expires December 31, 1961 
John E. Mathews, New Castle 
Carroll G. Parks, Chairman, Allentown 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
James D. Curran, Carbondale 
Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New Britain 
Foster G. Ulrich, Lebanon 


Public Relations 


Term expires December 31, 1961 
Midwestern—Mrs. Sara D. Walters, 
Chairman, Aliquippa 
Northeastern—Frank Bertollo, Jr., Ber- 
wick 
Northwestern—Mrs. Ellen Coughlin, Erie 
Southeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Abington 
— L. Moore, Camp 
i 
Western—Mrs. Martha Francis, New 
Kensington 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
Central—Paul Warnick, Williamsport 
Central-Western—Mrs. Edmund D. Hor- 
ner, Johnstown 
Eastern—John McHugh, Allentown 
Southeastern—Mary Greene, Upper Dar- 


by 

Southern—Mrs. Christine Kreider, Lan- 
caster 

Western—Lena Lanza, McKees Rocks 


Retirement Problems 


Term expires December 31, 1961 

Central-Western—Richard E. Moffitt, 
Chairman, Armstrong County 

Eastern—Charles M.Sandwick, Sr.,Easton 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Phila- 
delphia 

Southern—Paul F. Hurley, Elliottsburg 

Western—James J. Harris, Fredericktown 

Term expires December 31, 1962 
ee R. Korman, Fallen Tim- 
er 

Midwestern—Joseph L. Orlosky, Fryburg 

Northeastern— William Zeiss, Clarks Sum- 
mit 

Northwestern—Malcolm B. Mershon, 
Erie County 

Southeastern—L. Brower Pernet, Ply- 
mouth Meeting 

Southern—Richard E. Mathias, Waynes- 
boro 

Western—Mrs. Helen B. Hadley, Irwin 


Student PSEA-PFTA 


Term expires December 31, 1961 

Central—Mildred E. Kelly, Montours- 
ville 

Ce niente Teee E. Morse, Bed- 
or 

Eastern—Dorothy Bedford, Wind Gap 

Southeastern—Harold W. Benda, Chair- 
man, West Chester 

Southern—Gilmore B. Seavers, Shippens- 


burg 
Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wil- 
kinsburg 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery 
Rock 


Northeastern—Mrs. Annette R. Lloyd, 
Scranton 
Northwestern—Ida C. Cardamone, Frank- 


in 
Southeastern—Ruth Beatty, Ivyland 
Southern—D. W. Nesbit, Millersville 
Western—Dorothy Harpster, Pittsburgh 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


Term expires December 31, 1961 

Eastern—John B. Stoltzfus, Werners- 
ville 

Northeastern—Paul Wensko, West Hazle- 
ton 

Northwestern—Thomas R. Miller, Edin- 
boro 

Southeastern — Theodore L. Purnell, 
Swarthmore 

Southern—Ralph E. Heiges, Chairman, 
Shippensburg 

Western—Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Perry- 
opolis 

Term expires December 31, 1962 

Central—Mrs. Willetta Jack, Lock Haven 

Central-Western—Marjorie Kerr, Johns- 
town 

Midwestern—Charles Shinaberry, Slip- 
pery Rock 

Southeastern—Wade Wilson, Cheyney 

Southern—Ruth Snyder, Carlisle 

Western—Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pitts- 
burgh 

Department of Public Instruction ad- 
viser, George W. Hoffman, Harrisburg 


Utilization of Teacher Time 
Central—Mrs. Mabel Barkman, Alex- 
andria 


Central-Western—Merle A. Beam, Wind- 


er 
Eastern—Millard L. Gleim, Bangor 


Midwestern — Gerald Newton, Beaver 
County 

Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret Morris, 
Forty Fort 

Northwestern—Dan V. Skala, Lawrence 
Park, Erie 


Southeastern—Joseph L. Pollock, Phila- 
delphia 
—Elvin G. Warfel, Levittown 
Southern—L. Eugene Jacques, Hershey 
—Hilda Gibbel, Harrisburg 
Western—A. G. Clark, Allegheny County 
—Dorothy Harpster, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh 
Ex officio—David F. Stafford 
H. E. Gayman 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 


Special Cooperating Committees 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Eugene P. Bertin, Harrisburg 

Jack W. Birch, Pittsburgh 

J. Kenneth Gabler, Chairman, Cham- 
bersburg 
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H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Donald L. Gulden, Harrisburg 
William H. Lee, Coraopolis 
Emalyn R. Weiss, Berks County 


PTA-PSEA Joint Committee 


PSEA Representatives 
Fred E. Bryan, Harrisburg 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Lucy A. Valero, Harrisburg 
G. Baker Thompson, ex officio, Delaware 
County 
PTA Representatives 
Clara E. Cockerille, New Wilmington 
Mrs. Arthur Hughes, Moscow 
Gilmore B. Seavers, Shippensburg 
<n G. Moore, ex officio, Wesley- 
ville 


Decision Handed Down 
on Act 656 of 1956 


IN_ THE COURT OF COMMON 
ae eT 


No. 149 June Term, 1960 
FREEPORT AREA JOINT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


Vv. 
JEAN B. BARKER, JEAN S. CUN- 
NINGHAM, WILDA GAISER, 
FLORENCE GALBREATH, ANNA 
PYLER, MAE R. SCHROTH, EVE- 
LYN SHEARER, MARGARET H. 
SHEARER, ROBERTA SHIELDS, 
BERNICE S. TRIMPEY, HELEN S. 
~ GALES, MRS. ELIZABETH SHAF- 
FER, ELIZABETH TURNER, HAR- 
OLD J. BUSH, and F. LEE MYERS 


Pb heheh heh hehhepohpopehepehpohep 


For Freeport Area Joint School 
District—W. Davis Graham. Amicus 
Curiae—Lewis F. Adler, Counsel for 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation 

OF Go Go fo eGo of of of oe oe of of oe of of of oho of oe efs of 


OPINION 


SHUMAKER, P. J.—Fiftieth Judi- 
cial District—Specially Assigned and 
Presiding 

This matter is before the Court 
on a Petition for Declaratory Judg- 
ment filed by the Freeport Area Joint 
School District for judicial interpre- 
tation and construction of a section 
of the School Code of Pennsylvania 
dealing with compensation due cer- 
tain public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators employed in the Free- 
port Area School system. 

The petition names as party de- 
fendants the individual employes of 
the school district who have a direct 
pecuniary interest in the outcome 
of these proceedings. They did not 
retain counsel in this matter and did 
not appear personally. 
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However, Lewis F. Adler, Esq, 
Attorney for the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, a non-profit 
corporation with a membership of 
nearly 70,000 teachers and adminis- 
trators in the public schools of our 
Commonwealth and institutions of 
higher learning, did appear Amicus 
Curiae and has actively participated 
in this action, with the interest of the 
employes of the school district at 
heart. 

Also named in the petition as a 
party defendant was Charles H. 
Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The Department of 
Justice of our State filed preliminary 
objections to this joinder of the Super- 
intendent in these proceedings for 
the reason that this Court did not 
have jurisdiction to enter an order 
which would affect him in his official 
Capacity. 

The Honorable J. Frank Graff, 
the President Judge of this Honorable 
Court, sustained the preliminary 
objections and removed the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as a 
party litigant for the reason that, by 
statute, only the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin County would have 
authority to enter an order affecting 
the official conduct of said Superin- 
tendent. 

Both in essence and effect, the 
problem now before us is a disagree- 
ment between the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction and the Board 
of Education of the Freeport District 
over the compensation which said 
School Board should pay to the 
teachers involved and named herein 
as parties defendant. This dispute or 
controversy _ ises out of the diversi- 


-fied interpretation of the meaning 


and legislative intent of Section IV 
of Act 656, June 1, 1956, P.L. 1948. 


The simply stated question now to 
be decided is whether or not the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania intended 
to increase the maximum mandated 
salaries of teachers employed during 
the years 1956-1957 through 1958- 
1959 beyond those established in 
Section 1142 of the Public School 
Code of 1949, as amended. 

Section 1142 provides in part as 

follows: 

“Except as hereinafter otherwise 

provided, all school districts and 

vocational school districts shall 
pay all regular and temporary 
teachers, supervisors, teachers of 


Subsection (20) of Section 
provides: 


classes for physically and mental- 
ly handicapped pupils, and prin- 
cipals in the public schools of the 
district the following minimum 
salaries and increments: 

(1) Teachers, holding a standard 
certificate valid for the subject 
or grades in which the teacher 
is giving instruction, minimum 
annual salary, for the school 
year 1956-1957, three thousand 
dollars ($3000); for the school 
year 1957-1958, three thousand 
two hundred dollars ($3200) ; for 
the school year 1958-1959, three 
thousand four hundred dollars 
($3400); and for the school year 
1959-1960, three thousand six 
hundred dollars ($3600); mini- 
mum annual service increment, 
two hundred dollars ($200) ; mini- 
mum number of service incre- 
ments, seven (7); maximum 
mandated annual salary, five 
thousand dollars ($5000).”’ 
Similar wording is applicable to 
teachers holding other certifica- 
tion. 


(20) The mandated salary 
schedule, as provided in this act 
for the school year 1959-1960, 
shall be applicable to each school 
year thereafter, except as herein 
otherwise provided.” 


Section 4 of said Act reads: 


“Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Public School Code 
of 1949, its amendments and sup- 
pblements, professional employes 
of all school districts and voca- 
tional school districts and tem- 
porary professional employes, 
who have satisfactory ratings, 
shall receive for the remainder 
of the school year 1955-1956 
an increase in compensation of 
one hundred dollars ($100) in 
excess of that being paid for the 
school year 1955-1956, which 
shall not be considered to be a part 
of the regular salary of such 
employes. For the school year 
1956-1957, professional employes 
of all school districts and voca- 
tional school districts and tem- 
porary professional employes, 
who have satisfactory ratings, 
shall receive an increase in an- 
nual compensation in excess of 
that paid for the school year 
1955-1956, exclusive of the one 
hundred dollars ($100) paid as 
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1142 











Daniel A. Rohrbach 


Boyertown 
President, Eastern Region 


provided for in this section, 
which shall include any service 
increments to which the em- 
ployes are entitled under the 
provisions of the Public School 
Code of 1949, its amendments 
and supplements for the school 
year 1956-1957, and an addi- 
tional payment of two hundred 
dollars ($200). For the school 
year 1957-1958, professional em- 
ployes of all school districts and 
vocational school districts and 
temporary professional employes, 
who have satisfactory ratings, 
shall receive an increase in an- 
nual compensation in excess of 
that paid for the school year 
1956-1957, which shall include 
any service increments to which 
the employes are entitled under 
the provisions of the Public 
School Code of 1949, its amend- 
ments and supplements, for the 
school year 1957-1958, and an 
additional payment of one hun- 
dred dollars ($100). For the 
school year 1958-1959, profes- 
sional employes of all school 
districts and vocational school 
districts and temporary profes- 
sional employes, who have satis- 
factory ratings, shall receive an 
increase in annual compensation 
in excess of that paid for the 
school years 1956-1957 and 1957- 
1958, which shall include any 
service increments: to which the 
employes are entitled under the 
provisions of the Public School 
Code of 1949, its amendments 
and supplements, for the school 
year 1958-1959, and an addi- 
tional payment of one hundred 
dollars ($100). Said sums, ex- 


clusive of the one hundred dollars 
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($100) paid for the school year 
1955-1956, shall be paid in addi- 
tion to any annual service incre- 
ment or additional increments 
to which such employes may be en- 
titled by reason of acquiring a 
college certificate or Master's De- 
gree and shall thereafter become 
a part of the regular salary of said 
employes.’ (Underscoring by 
this Court) 

In the absence of any averments to 
the contrary, we must assume that 
the maximum mandated salaries for 
the Freeport area teachers involved 
are as follows: 

Standard Certificate....$5 ,000 
College Certificate........ $5,400 
Master's Degree............ $5,800 


It is the contention of the School 
Board that Section IV, supra, does 
not apply to affect the earnings of the 
teachers who have reached or arrived 
at mandated maximum salaries es- 
tablished by Section 1142, above 
quoted. The Board therefore with- 
held any sum or sums from said 
teachers in excess of the established 
mandated maximum. This was not 
done, however, without first seeking 
competent legal advice from the 
solicitor for the School District who, 
after very careful and deliberate 
consideration, advised his School 
District client in an exhaustive writ- 
ten opinion that the mandated sala- 
ries of the Freeport Area teachers 
were not affected by the provisions of 
Section IV. 


Ripened seeds of controversy, how- 
ever, came into being when the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, under 
provision of Section 2519 of the 
School Code (24 P.S. 25-2519 p.p.) 
informed the School Board by letter 
dated February 9, 1960, that the 
School Board had failed to comply 
with the salary provisions in Act 
656 and suggesting that he could or 
would withhold payment of State 
subsidies to the School District, so 
necessary for local school operations, 
unless the School Board increased the 
income of the teachers here involved 
by the amounts set forth in Section 
IV. This letter reads in part as 
follows : 


“The major area of non-com- 
pliance is the failure of the school 
board to award the necessary 
increments to progress the sala- 
ries beyond the mandated maxi- 
mums listed in Section 3 of Act 


656, to the new maximums, made 

possible by Section 4 of the act 

as described in the Department 
of Justice Official Opinion Num- 
ber 155. The opinion provides 
that the $400 special payments 
mandated in Section 4 not only 
speed the salary to the man- 
dated maximums but establish 
new maximums. Thus for teach- 
ers holding standard or normal 
certificates the new maximum is 
$5400, for a college certificate 
$5800 and $6200 for a Master's 
. Degree.” 

The last paragraph of the letter of 

February 9, 1960, is as follows: 

“It is requested that you pre- 
sent these facts to your school 
board, calling its attention to 
Section 2519 of the Public School 
Code of 1949, as amended, which 
authorized the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to with- 
hold payment for failure to meet 
minimum salaries and _incre- 
ments and to report promptly 
to this office its remedial ac- 
tion.”’ 

The School Board thus faces a 
very serious and critical situation as 
far as its operation is concerned for, 
it goes without saying, that school 
boards are dependent upon State 
aid and assistance. 

This presents a very difficult and 
unusual problem for a court, and, 
after much study and consideration, 
our conclusion reached was that 
the entire matter should be certified 
to the Court of Common Pleas of 
Dauphin County where the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction could 
properly be made a party of record 
and the entire matter judicially 
determined. 

We readily recognize that if this 
Court sustains the position of the 
School Board, the opinion and advice 
of its solicitor would be affirmed and 
the School Board would then use the 
money withheld from the teachers for 
other purposes and continue to use 
the mandated maximum salary sched- 
ule the Board has established. 


However, this would profit the 
School Board nothing, for the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of 
the Commonwealth could in no way 
be bound by such Order of this Court 
and could and undoubtedly would, 
under, and by virtue of the authority 
vested in him, withhold State subsi- 
dies from the use and benefit of the 
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Freeport Area School District and the 
School Board would then be forced 
to institute a new action in the Dau- 
phin County Courts where the matter 
could be heard de novo. 


It is now the carefully considered 
opinion and conclusion of this Court 
that the position of the School Board 
in this matter should now be de- 
termined and for this reason we have 
not certified the case to Dauphin 
County, for to do so would incur un- 
necessary and additional expenses. 

We have been brought to the con- 
clusion that troublesome Section IV 
has, in effect, established new and 
different mandated maximums for 
the payment of compensation to those 
whose profession is public school 
business. 

We are confronted here with statu- 
tory construction and the rules gov- 
erning the same. 

In Sutherland; Statutory Con- 
struction, 3rd Edition, Horack, Vol- 
ume 2, page 327, Section 4510, it is 
stated: 

‘A statute is a solemn enact- 
ment of the State acting through 
its Legislature and it must be 
assumed that this process achieves 
an effective and operative result. 

It cannot be presumed that the 

Legislature would do a futile 

thing. Thus, legislative lan- 

guage will be interpreted on the 
assumption that the Legislature 
was aware of existing statutes, 
the rules of statutory construc- 
tion, and the judicial decisions 
and that if a change occurs in 
legislative language a change was 
intended in legislative result.” 


See Board of Christian Education 
of The Presbyterian Church v. Phila- 
delphia School District, 171 Pa. 
Superior Ct. 610; Wallaesa v. Wal- 
laesa, 174 Pa. Superior Ct. 192. 


It is to be noted that Section IV 
of the act contained language used 
for the first time with respect to 
salaries of professional and temporary 
professional employes. The provi- 
sion in Section IV relating to the 
payment of $100 for the school year 
1955-1956 concluded with the phrase 
“which shall not be considered to be 
a part of the regular salary of such 
employes.” This indicated clearly 
the intent of the Legislature that 
such payment was for that year only. 
On the other hand, the concluding 
phrase of Section IV stated that the 
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“monies payable during 


1956-1957 
through 1958-1959 “exclusive of the 
one hundred dollars ($100) paid for 
the school year 1955-1956 shall be 
paid in addition to any annual serv- 
ice increment or additional increments 
to which such employes may be en- 
titled’ by reason of acquiring a 
degree “and shall thereafter become 
a part of the regular salary of said 
employes.” This last phrase spelled 
out carefully the intent of the Legis- 
lature that the three yearly increases 
for 1956-1957 through 1958-1959 were 
permanent increases payable to those 
entitled during that three-year period. 
(Underscoring by the Court). 

It is urged in behalf of the School 
Board that notwithstanding the lan- 
guage of the statute, any increases 
provided in Section IV were not to 
exceed the maximum mandated sala- 
ries of each teacher as provided in 
Section 1142. Had this limitation 
been intended, the Legislature would 
have expressly so provided, as it did 
in earlier legislation. Section 1144 
of the School Code as amended by 
Act of September 29, 1951, P.L. 1612, 
(24 PS. 11-1144, Pocket Parts) 
provided for an increment for a pro- 
fessional employe who held a Mas- 
ters Degree prior to the end of the 
school year 1947-1948 and concluded 
with the proviso that “no board of 
school directors—shall be required 
to pay any such employe an amount 
in excess of the maximum salary and 
increments to which such employe 
is entitled under this schedule.’ The 
absence of this limitation in the 
language of Section IV, coupled with 
the expression that the increases 
shall thereafter become a part of the 
regular salary of the employes, indi- 
cated the desire of the Legislature not 
to impose the same. 

Section 563 of the Statutory Con- 
struction Act (46 P.S. 563): 

“Whenever a general provi- 
sion in a law shall be in conflict 
with a special provision in the 
same or another law, the two 
shall be construed, if possible, so 
that effect may be given to both. 

If the conflict between the two 

provisions be irreconcilable, the 

special provisions shall prevail 
and shall be construed as an ex- 
ception to the general provision, 
unless the general provision shall 
be enacted later and it shall be 
the manifest intention of the 
Legislature that such general 


provision shall prevail.” 

If we apply the provisions of 
Section 563 of the Statutory Con- 
struction Act to Section IV, the 
conclusion is that Section IV is a 
special provision and an exception 
to the general provisions of Section 
1142 of the School Code. Assuming, 
as petitioner would have us do, that 
Section IV and Section 1142 are irrec- 
oncilable, then we must rely on 
Section 64 of the Statutory Construc- 
tion Act (46 P.S. 564) which provides: 

“Except as provided in sec- 
tion sixty-three, (i.e. section 
563) whenever, in the same law, 
several clauses are irreconcilable, 
the clause last in order of date or 
position shall prevail.” 

So relying, Section IV would pre- 
vail since it is the later in position. 

It is also to be noted that Section 
IV relates to “increase in annual 
compensation”, not to the payment 
of additional increments or service 
increments which are specifically 
defined in the Code in Section 
1141 (24 PS. 11-1141). Had the 
Legislature intended the limitation 
urged by School Board, it would 
have stated it as it did in Section 
1144 of the School Code. The in- 
creases mandated in Section IV 
do not relate to the increases in 
annual salary by reason of years of 
service, but constituted increases 
in annual compensation as a part 
of their basic salary which the Legisla- 
ture recognized to be due the teach- 
ers then in service because of their 
economic worth in the maintenance 
of an efficient public school system. 
If the teachers in service during the 
period 1956-1957 through 1958-1959 
are to receive the increases as a part 
of their basic salary in addition to 
any annual service increment or 
additional increments to which they 
are entitled, it must be concluded that 
their maximum salaries as set forth 
in Section 1142 must be exceeded by 
the increases added to their basic 
salary for the three years in question. 
Any other interpretation must ignore 
the mandate that the increases are 
in addition to such increments. 

In the case of Raymond v. School 
District of Scranton, 186 Pa. Superior 
Court 352, 142 Atl. 2d. 749, the 
Court stated: 

“From the inception of legisla- 
tion mandating salary increases 
to professional teachers employed 
within the Commonwealth Pub- 
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lic School System, the intent has 
been to raise the income level 
of these employes above the 
then existing salaries established 
either by action of the local 
school authorities or by contract 
with individual employes, or 
those mandated by the Legis- 
lature.” 

The Court further stated at page 

357: 

The mandatory increase pro- 
vided for in the Act must be 
cumulative, that is, in excess of 
any increases, of either a tem- 
porary or permanent nature, 
which were paid to a professional 
employe for the school year 
1955-1956." 


Under the rules of Statutory Con- 
struction and from the interpretation 
of the Superior Court in the case of 
Raymond v. School District of Scran- 
ton, (supra), it must be concluded 
that it was the intention of the 
Legislature to provide increases in 
salaries for teachers in the employ 
of school districts during the three- 
year period from 1956-1957 through 
1958-1959 beyond the maximums set 
forth in Section 1142 of the School 
Code. 


It so happens that the identical 
problem we are here considering was 
submitted to the Department of 
Justice of our Commonwealth and on 
October 14, 1958, the then Attorney 
General of our State, General Thomas 
D. McBride, submitted Official Opin- 
ion No. 155 to the Honorable Charles 
H. Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in which the Attorney 
General reasoned carefully the pos- 
sible construction that could be 
applied to Section IV and concluded 
his Opinion with the following: 

“Considering the effects of 
each interpretation, we believe 
that Section IV is sufficiently in- 
dependent of Section III that it 
represents a permanent salary 
increase over the mandated maxi- 

mums. Thus, we believe it im- 

pliedly affects those maximums 

for teachers in the profession in 

1958-1959 and earlier.” 

This is exactly the conclusion of 
this Court. 

In passing, however, we concur 
with the recommendation of the 
Department of Justice: 

The inequity remaining in the 
present law can be corrected by 
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legislative action, of course. We 
would recommend that any fu- 
ture action of this type be inte- 
grated afid spelled out in one 
section, however, so that a 
similar problem of interpretation 
would not again arise.’’ (Official 
Opinion No. 155 in full is at- 
tached to the Petition for De- 
claratory Judgment now before 
us and may there be found in the 
official Court papers for com- 
plete reading.) 

We have considered the case of 
Charles B. Williamson v. School 
District of the City of Erie and the 
Board of School Directors of the 
School District of the City of Erie 
in the Court of Common Pleas of 
Erie County, Pennsylvania; No. 
637, September Term, 1956 in which 
the Honorable Elmer L. Evans, P.J., 
considered a problem somewhat akin 
to that involved in the case of Ray- 
mond v. Scranton School District, 
cited supra. 

For many years our Legislature 
has been faced with the problem of 
providing public school employes of 
our Commonwealth with, what may 
be considered, a “living wage’ and a 
reading of the compensation provi- 
sions of the School Code would indi- 
cate that many efforts of various 
kinds have been taken to standardize 
and equalize the salaries of public 
school teachers on some fair and 
equitable basis. 

The oft-mentioned Section IV in 
this Opinion would appear to be 
another legislative attempt to reward 
members of school faculties and 
increase their compensation on a 
formula basis. 


While it nowhere appears of record, 
this Court has found through many 
inquiries made that nearly all of the 
solicitors for school districts and 
school boards in the State have ad- 
vised their school clients that Section 
IV is in addition to the provisions 
of Section III and most school super- 
intendents and school boards have on 
such advice, or on their own interpre- 
tation and initiative, adopted such 
construction and fixed local salaries of 
teachers accordingly. 

We now enter the following Declar- 
atory Decree: 


DECREE OF COURT 


AND NOW, February 10, 196!, 
Section IV of the Act of 1956, Public 


School Code of Pennsylvania, pro- 
viding for certain payments to cer- 
tain designated school employes is in 
addition to and over and above the 
minimum salaries and increments set 
forth in the mandated salary schedule 
in Section III of Section 1142 of 
said Public School Code. 
BY THE COURT, 
(s.) Clyde S. Shumaker 
President Judge of Fiftieth 
Judicial 
District, Specially Presiding 
Eo Die, Exception noted and 
Bill sealed. 
BY THE COURT, 
(s.) Clyde S. Shumaker 
President Judge of the Fiftieth 
Judicial 
District, Specially Presiding 


Executive Council 


The 1961 Executive Council met 
at Castiglia’s, Harrisburg, Friday 
evening, February 17, at 7:40 o'clock, 
and Saturday morning, February 18, 
at 9:00 o'clock, with President G. 
Baker Thompson presiding. Mr. 
Thompson opened the Friday evening 
meeting with prayer. 

Rott Catt—Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced the members present as follows: 
Robert A. Beebe, Meyer Berkowitz, 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Irving T. 
Chatterton, Doris Flick, H. E. Gay- 
man, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, J. 
Alvin Hertzog, Joseph J. Kata, Floyd 
H. Kilmer, Paul W. Kutz, William H. 
Lee, Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene 
H. Masterson, David G. Olson, Ralph 
Patterson, Russell Patterson, Mrs. 
Althadell C. Riden, Daniel A. Rohr- 
bach, Walter H. Sauvain, E. Ray 
Shank, Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, 
and Jane P. Walker. 

Warren E. Ringler represented 
State Superintendent Charles H. 
Boehm. 

Absent but accounted for: Frank 
T. Dolbear and Hester Munden. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, Kermit M. Stover, 
chairman, Expanded Program and 
Building Committee, Harry K. Ger- 
lach, chairman, Committee to Assist 
Council in Selection of Executive 
Secretary, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 
Minutes—Minutes of the December 
28, 1960, meeting were approved 
on motion of Russell Patterson, sec- 


(See Executive Council, page 347) 
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ALASKA 


Vacationland with a Difference! 


There’s a wealth of study material in this vast and 

practically unknown area of your 49th State. Alaska 

Airlines flies you to the heart of the Northern outdoors 
... along great rivers... 








...and far reaching deltas to NATIVE SCHOOLS, MISSION 
ScHOooLs, UNIverSITY OF ALASKA and METHODIST 
University. You find the cities of Fairbanks and 
Anchorage contrasts in modern living; the outposts of 
Nome and Unalakleet quaint in the Eskimo and Indian 
influence. Between them are the great forests... 





...and friendly people everywhere welcome you to a 
hundred stimulating sights, such as magnificent 
Mt. McKinley. Welcome aboard! 





For further information write: 


ALASKA / AIRLINES 


oe service 


2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle], Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 


Or See Your Travel Agent 
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. Modern Mathematics 


. Social Studies 


. Reading 








Mathematics, First Course (Grade 7) 
Mathematics, Second Course (Grade 8) 


PRENTICE-HALL HELPS YOU TEACH. 


by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and Mayor 


A two-book series, for junior high schools, that stresses modern 


mathematics. 


Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Ed. 


by Platt and Drummond 


This up-to-date world history is organized around central themes 
with major concepts basically chronological. 


Be a Better Reader 


by Nila Banton Smith 
These texts, consisting of six books of increasing difficulty, 
enable junior and senior high school students to develop the 
special reading skills needed in reading science, mathematics, 


social studies, and literature effectively. 


Prentice-Hall Representatives: 


Richard Lyman, 17 Trebor Place, Wyomissing, Penna., 
Michael J. Lynch, Jr., 286 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 











Yours for sail rie 


It's later than you think. Right now is the 
time to check over the items in this column. 
Indicate on the coupon which you can use 
and your requests will be forwarded to the 
advertisers promptly. Please be sure to fill 
in your address completely and without ab- 
breviations. 

144. LiTERATURE On Orient cruises. Indicate 
interest in First Class, Economy Class, 
Cargo Liner, Travel Cruises, between 
New York and California. (American 
President Line) 

145. ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE describes tours 
to summer session and vacation areas 


146. 


151. 


155. 


156. 


in U. S., including Hawaii, served by 
United Air Lines jets. 

ORDER ForM for free aviation education 
teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 
Brocuure of sample gift tie ribbon and 
gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (Ideal 
Gift Tie) 

CANADA 1961 brochure outlining u- 
nique cavalcade (bus and private cars) 
through 4,000 miles of eastern Canada. 
(Teachers’ Canadian Tours) 

WESTERN SUMMER TouRS 48-page 
booklet, describes all-expense escorted 
vacation tours of the West. IIlustrated 
in color. (Union Pacific Railroad) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is av ailable. 





144. 145 i465 fot. o>. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
Or Waar. en LAD 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 


I indicate quantity desired 








127. 128. 129. 138. 139. 140. 
PNBINE a i5 sia 5 0 Scapege os SN SEER HE ce Ae ee rei aa dle eects seer ee 
UOCE adres Cana ed ore ar wea eGine 55.5846 Seana ReAOC AOR vc sar Cone ks 
SOTA TIBI fase ais a Sis cave ee Sik gt od Wat’ lard aw corn, s Rs geben eNete GSR GU Re eT Reneo e eN 
DETIG SSEROSE PAAROSS os 25 0; eres ers A Ro are SA Re EOD Mune SEOs SUMS wlaeiars GS peend Salas 
CARY 3. Smo sarciiats He gh ashe es tiotah p aTn ea ae ee a Pennsylvania 
Enbolment: A308. x. 638i bob an whe cosets RSIS A oli ascites ee la wean 
Available only in the United States of America 
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44. 


110. 


127. 


129. 


138. 


. LITERATURE with information about 


the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
Plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


. GRADED CATALOG of books for ele- 


mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincctt 
Company) 

BrocHureE on different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

FRANCE, a 16-page booklet, contains 
much helpful information on what to 
see and look for in various regions of 
France. Included will be information 
on Eurailpass, the one ticket that is 
good for one, two, or three months of 
unlimited railroad travel in 13 Euro- 
pean countries. (French National 
Railroads) 

Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating 
and describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and 


Sumac. Also miniatures for dis- 
tribution to pupils. (Ivy-Dry Cor- 
poration) 

. INFORMATION on teachers’ 15-day all- 
expense tour of Alaska, including 
sightseeing Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Nome, Unalakleet, Mt. McKinley 


park, and visits to native mission 
schools, University of Alaska. (Alaska 
Airlines) 

SCIENCE Fi_mM CatTa_oc of elementary 
and secondary titles. (Moody Institute 
of Science) 

BULLETIN lists the schedule of summer 
session courses. Included are the 
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Executive Council, from page 344 | 


onded by Doctor Sauvain. 

Goats For 1961—Mr. Thompson 
stressed the need for aggressive 
leadership to carry out directives of 
House of Delegates and the policies 
formulated by the Council. He said, 
‘We have to be an increasingly hard- 
hitting organization. We must recog- 
nize our responsibilities and face 
up to the many problems confronting 
education today.” He mentioned 
briefly the advances that have been 
made in the last ten years in member- 
ship, plans for the new Headquarters, 
and now the project of reorganization. 
It is important that all areas of the 
profession work together to advance 
educational interests. 


PSEA Finances—The Executive Sec- 
retary presented a detailed report 
of receipts and expenditures of the 
Association for July 1 to December 
31, 1960, compared with budget allo- 
cations for 1960-61. The report was 
approved on motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Mr. Shank. 

BusINEss PRocEDURE—Mr. Gayman 
reported on the business procedure 
of the Association. 


Kilmer, seconded by Russell Patter- 
son. 


Employment of Auditor—On motion 
of Mr. Kutz, seconded by Mrs. 
Riden, Council approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Secretary 
to employ A. James Eby, CPA, 
Morrisville, to audit the accounts of 
the Association for 1960-61. 


STATE CONVENTION — Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 
28, and 29, were selected as the dates 
for the 1961 State Convention to be 


(Continued page 348) 


Yours for the Asking, concluded 


high lights of the busy calendar of 
events. Individual program and de- 
partmental brochures upon request. 
(Syracuse University) 


CataLcoc of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum 
includes courses in art, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, economics, geology, 
psychology, government, history, liter- 
ature, mathematics, philosophy, and 
physics. (Wesleyan University) 


139. 


140. INFORMATION on special rates for edu- 
cators and group tours to New York 


City. (Great Northern Hotel) 
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Let us help you, Mr. Counselor!. . . 
IBM Machine scoring 


Statistical Studies 
1.Q.’s, M.A.’s Percentiles, Student Profiles 
Class Lists, Press-on Labels 


Serving Schools & Colleges 
in N.J., N.Y., & Pa. 
Write for Information—or 
Send your test program for an estimate 
TESTING — ADVISEMENT SERVICE 
. EARL C. DAVIS 


8 HAMILTON pal UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Pilgrim 4-7863 














BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 
1961 
June 26—August 4 


Substantial Reductions in Tuition for Teachers 


BACHELOR’S AND MASTER'S DEGREES 


Academic and professional program. Wide variety of undergraduate and 
graduate courses. Full programs for preparing elementary principals, second- 
ary principals, supervising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors. 





Special Programs 


Elementary Teachers—Teaching the gifted child; social 


studies. 


remedial reading: 
Secondary Teachers —Summer Institute of American Studies—Scholarships 
Summer Institute for Asian Studies | —Scholarships 
NSF Science Teachers Institute —Scholarships 
Distinguished Visiting Professors Program 

Art Tour of Europe 


Extra Curricular Program in Art, Music, Literature, and Science 


Golf - Tennis - Softball - Theatre 


Swimming - 


For complete details write to: 
Director of Summer School 


Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pa. 
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© Renlarding 9 or 
» SUMIMEK s+ 


Attend Summer Sessions of the ay 
of Pittsburgh and earn the credits you 
need while living in a stimulating metro- 
politan environment. These Summer 
Sessions—now in their fifty-fifth year— 
provide teachers and administrators with 
an opportunity for a full-time program 
of learning and personal accomplishment 
not always possible at other times of the 
year. You will study with the leading 
authorities in your field. You will like the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of the new 
Pittsburgh, which offers scores of cultural 
and recreational pursuits, including light 
opera and concerts, fine arts galleries, 
and big league baseball. 

The Sessions consist of a six-week 
program of courses conducted from June 
26 to August 4; a nine-week program of 
graduate mathematics beginning June 
$; a number of two-week conferences, 
workshops and institutes; and off-campus 
field work in biology. Classes meet for 50 
minutes five times a week, Monday 
through Friday. The following divisions 
and schools offer summer courses: Divi- 
sions of the Humanities, Natural Sciences, 
and Social Sciences, and the School of the 
Liberal Arts; School of Education; Grad- 
uate Program in Child Development and 
Child Care; and the Pymatuning Labora- 
tory of Field Biology. 

Just as the City of Pitts- 
burgh has gained for itself a reputation 
for leadership in civic renaissance, so has 
its University become known for the 
quality of its faculty and the excellence 
of its educational facilities. 

For further information about 
the Summer Sessions, write today to the 
Director of Summer Sessions, 2701 
Cathedral of Learning, University of 
Pinan, Lio gg 13, are 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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| held in Harrisburg, on motion of Mr. 


Beebe, seconded by Mrs. Shupe. 
Councit MEETINGS—On motion of 
Mr. Lee, seconded by Doctor Chatter- 
ton, Council adopted the third week- 
end of the month as the time for 
regular meetings of the Council 
unless otherwise designated because 
of special situations. 
REORGANIZATION—A fter discussion of 
the project of reorganization resulting 
from amendment to the constitution, 
on motion of Mr. Shank, seconded by 
Mr. Lee, Council voted that the 
President appoint a subcommittee to 
work with the Executive Secretary 
to draw up a master plan for reorgan- 
ization of Local Branches for sub- 
mission to Council in March. Presi- 
dent Thompson appointed the follow- 
ing: Mr. Rohrbach, chairman, Mr. 
Shank, Mr. Lee, Mr. Beebe. 

DPI REpRESENTATIVE—)Mr. Ringler, 
representing Doctor Boehm, told of 
the work with distressed school dis- 
tricts, invited members to a preview 
of the film “Operation Akolition” in 





the DPI on February 24, and ex- | 


plained the temporary use for emer- | 
gency purposes of funds appropriated | 


to the Retirement Funds. 
Mrs. Boyd, now a staff member of 
DPI, reported in detail on the film 


“Operation Abolition” and said Doc- | 


tor Boehm had appointed a com- 
mittee of administrators and class- 
room teachers to study effectiveness 
of teaching machines. 

DESIGNATION OF NEA DELEGATES— 
Mr. Gayman indicated that on the 


basis of our NEA membership on | 


February 9 of 50,987, Pennsylvania | 


is entitled to 106 State delegates to 
the Atlantic City Convention of the 
NEA, June 25-30, 1961. Of the 106 
delegates, fifteen are delegates-at- 
large and twelve are ex officio. 

On motion of Mr. Kata, seconded 
by Mr. Kutz, Council approved the 


| designation of delegates from the nine 
| Regions. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Siegman and Mr. 
Moser reported on the legislative 


activities at the State and the Na- | 


tional level. They said that meetings 
have been planned in the Regions 
with local chairmen to work out 
plans of operation. The Legislative 


| Committee will meet on February 24 


and 25 in Harrisburg. 


Recess—At 10:15 p.m., Council re- | 


cessed until Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 18. 

At 9:00 a.m., Council reconvened 
and continued a discussion of the 
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organization chart of the Association 
used by Mr. Gayman in explaining 
the work of the Association. There 


‘was discussion regarding the number 


of committees indicated for the Re- 
gions. 

On motion of Mr. Shank, seconded 
by Mr. Kutz, Council agreed to in- 
form members at the Regional and 
Local levels that the committees as 
shown on the chart were suggestive 
for Regions and Local Branches, but 
the next printing of the chart should 











Before ne buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’ 
(Elementary) and “Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 








-FREE COLOR POSTERS- 


11x14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Deseri 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Specify number of posters and miniatures 
needed. Teachers only—Write: 


Ivy Corporation @ Montclair, N. J. 














CANADA 


| 4,000 miles and 18 days in Ontario, Quebec and | 
Atlantic Maritime Provinces—group camping tour | 

| arranged by Canadian teachers—transportation, 
meals and accommodation less than $12.00 a day. 
Teachers’ Canadian Tours | 

92 Hollywood Avenue Willowdale, Ontario | 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don't want to be herd- 
ed around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 


GROUP 


























PROFITS 





Schools, church groups, women’s clubs, etc., inter- 
ested in earning 45 cents profit on each $1 sale of 
attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also complete Jine of 
gift wrapping papers. Write for FREE sample 
brochure today. 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 


1133 Main Street « Dept. 35A 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 














Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan. ...May 17 to 21, 1961 
ee Eee ee ey June 16 to July 28, 1961 
Atlantic Provinces................ June 17 to July 2, 1961 
MINER Nin Nes ooerewiccem ued pow July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 
Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 
St. Lawrence River............... Aug 4 to 13, 1961 
New England States.............. Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
Smoky Mountains................ Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
Loh ee Pee Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 
conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 
For more information and Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave. Hanover, Penna. 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points contact office 
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Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m- 
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CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, SIMPLE MEN 
ADMIRE THEM, AND WISE MEN USE THEM. . . 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s description of 
wise men (and women). The Summer School is 
especially designed for such people, i.e., for mature, 
intelligent, serious students who have imagination and 
initiative. All courses emphasize searching and rigorous 


Students who wish to complete a coherent program for 
thirty hours of credit may become candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies or for the 
Certificate of Advanced Study. Candidates and non- 


candidates are equally welcome. 





analysis of ideas and principles. Classes are small—the 
average enrollment is ten per section. 


CLASSES—JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 


To receive a catalog please write: 


Professor R. K. Fielding 
Graduate Summer School, Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Summer School for 
the purpose of giving teachers and administrators an 
opportunity to extend their liberal education through 
increased command of their own and related subjects. 









































WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND. PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 


ooo they know: 





LOCAL OFFICE 


200 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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A general appreciation of science is vital 
to the cultural development of our young 
people in this new era. Atomic energy, 
space exploration and other technological 
by-products of the research laboratory 
are the natural heritage of today’s 





young citizens who must be well 
informed to control and use them 

wisely tomorrow. Science For Tomorrow 
films bring together unexcelled scientific 
reporting, imaginative and dramatic 
presentation and philosophical 
structure compatible with the 

public school situation. 


™ ms ae 
MYSTERY OF TIME 


INFORMATION 


Contribute to the scientific 
literacy of the entire 
student community 

in preparation 

for citizenship in 

the space age. 


















MOTIVATION 


Stimulate and call to 
action the full 
intellectual capacity of 
the student. 





SENSE 
INSPIRATION PERCEPTION 
Present the wonders of 
nature as evidence of the 
existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence, thus instilling 
responsibility and 
reverence in the 
individual 


“Science For Tomorrow” films 
are especially suited for carefully integrated 
and purposeful assembly programs. 


: Send me the Utilization Guides and Catalog on 
Write for preview “Science For Tomorrow” films. 
for purchase 
consideration 
or rental 


information 


NAME joie —_ eet ae 
ADDRESS . vee Fs Sees eee 


ee ie 


city__— = Saree nae a 


Also FREE 
Catalog and 
Utilization Guides 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
P.O. Box 25575-X + Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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include the same committees for the 
State, Region, and Local levels. 
EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING 
—Doctor Stover said that as of 
January 31, 1961, there was a balance 
in the Building Fund of approximate- 
ly $13,000 after payment of $808,- 
525.13 since the project was approved. 
It is now necessary, he said, to ne- 
gotiate a loan to pay current bills. 
He urged an all-out drive for life 
memberships. He said it had been 
suggested by the Committee that a 
“Life Membership Booth” be set up 
at all PSEA conferences during the 
year. As of February 16, 1961, 471 
life memberships have been received. 
The new building should be ready 
for occupancy by the middle of 
September. One complete floor has 
been rented and other firms are 
negotiating for space. 

The Committee felt that the dedi- 
cation should take place after the 
building is completed and occupied, 
and scheduled on a series of days 
rather than to have a large crowd 
on one particular day. 


CONSTRUCTION NotEs—On motion 
of Doctor Sauvain, seconded by Mr. 
Beebe, Council approved the follow- 
ing resolution for the borrowing of 
funds from the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company to meet further costs 
of construction: 


“RESOLVED, That the President, 
Vice President, Executive Secre- 
tary, and Associate Executive 
Secretary, or their successors 
in office, or any two of them are 
hereby authorized to effect loans 
at any time or times for the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation from the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company as col- 
lateral for which loans there has 
been given to the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company a note 
and mortgage in the principal 
sum of $800,000 and as security 
for the repayment of such loans 
to execute and deliver to the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany one or more notes or other 
written instrument of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation as the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company shall require 
from time to time.” 


PSEA Lire MEMBERSHIP MONTH— 
On motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded by 
Mr. Lee, Council approved the desig- 
nation of April as PSEA Life Mem- 
bership Month. Members were urged 
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to stress the need for life memberships 
to help pay construction costs and 
keep at a minimum the amount of 
money that must be borrowed, thus 
lowering the amount of interest that 
must be paid. It was suggested that 
a certificate be issued to all Locals 
as they meet their quota in life 
members and contributions. 


COMMITTEE TO ASSIST IN SELECTION 

OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Mr. Ger- 

lach, chairman, outlined in detail 

the recommendations of this com- 
mittee to date as follows: 

1. Announcement of the vacancy, 
brief description of position, and 
qualifications to appear in the 
April issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


2. An item in the Education Bulletin 
at the appropriate time referring 
to the article in the JOURNAL for 
information regarding the vacancy 
in the position. 
3. A letter announcing the vacancy 
to be mailed to a large number of 
educational institutions, organiza- 
tions, and individuals over the 
signature of the President, re- 
questing that they inform qualified 
and interested individuals of the 
vacancy. 
4. Enclosed with each letter will be a 
four-page brochure which will 
outline 
a. The nature and scope of the 
work of the PSEA 

b. Description of the position of 
Executive Secretary 

c. Qualifications for the position 
of Executive Secretary 

. The letter will request that indi- 
viduals interested file application 
prior to November |, 1961. 


6. Upon receipt of a letter from an 
individual indicating interest, there 
will be mailed to this individual 
a communication including the 
four-page brochure and an applica- 
tion form. 

7. Anevaluation of these applications 
will be made by the Committee for 
screening purposes. 

8. When an evaluation has been 
made a number of these indi- 
viduals will be requested to appear 
before the Committee se that the 
Committee may make recommen- 
dations to the Executive Council. 
On motion of Russell Patterson, 

seconded by Mrs. Riden, Council 

approved the recommendations of 
the Committee and requested the 


al 
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Committee to proceed as rapidly as 
possible. 

LecaL Service — Mr. Adler dis- 
tributed copies of the opinion in the 
Freeport, Armstrong County, case 
favorable to the interests of the 
PSEA. This case involved an inter- 
pretation of the Salary Act of the 
1955-56 session, especially whether 
school districts were required to 
continue the additional compensa- 


tion of $200 in 1956-57; $100 in 
1957-58; $100 in 1958-59 as an 
additional part of the permanent 
salary Schedule. The decision was in 
the affirmative. Our Association 
intervened in the case as a friend of 
the court in behalf of our members 
in Armstrong County. Mr. Adler 
appeared in person in the pleadings. 

Mr. Adler reported he attended a 
conference at NEA Headquarters 








| Number can be duplicated. 


Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
| tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
| on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 
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Speech Improvements 
Through Fun Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 
speech problems even before child is aware he has a problem are 
culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan’s article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


| Class sits cross-legged in circle 
| around chief (teacher) who leads 
| their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
| early method of communication.) 
| One beat prepares them for action. 
| Then, as each Indian’s number is 

called, he jumps up into position. 





This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 

Starting again in unison, (10little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 

From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
group participation, child can 
forget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
g and do make-up. 





After a busy day 


with a big date coming up 
or just staying home, the 
SS lively flavor and smooth chewing 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
help give you a quick ‘‘pickup.”’ 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
July 5-August 11; August 14- September 15 


Study in the summer can be an exciting experience. Gain 
‘new insight and competence. Select from a long list of 
courses to intensify your educational pursuit. 


Architecture 


Art 
Business Administration 


Teachers, enroll in specially de- 
signed courses taught by renowned 


Education ae ? 
Engineering visiting and resident faculty. 

H E ics 3 
— LEARN and LIVE and RELAX in 
Law an environment that combines the 
Liberal Arts stimulation of a large, diversified 


Library Science 

Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs 

Music 

Nursing 

Public Health Nursing 

Social Work 

Speech and Dramatic Art 





campus, the bustle of a busy metro- 
polis and the refreshment of the 
central New York scenic playground. 


Write today for a Summer Session 
Bulletin or departmental brochure. 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16 Syracuse University 


Syracuse 10, New York 








While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


THEIR HISTORY 


is never truly ended. 


specific information. 





Evanston, Illinois 





Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
of, American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and episodes are shown not only 
as important in themselves, but as part of 
the larger framework of historical devel- 
opment. Major areas of interpretation 
where historians have disagreed are indi- 
cated to give pupils a balanced picture as 
well as a sense that the historical process 


Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 


New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 





Elmsford, New York 
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| 


called by Doctor Carr to consider 
methods by which professional Asso- 
ciations could best bring their prob- 
lems before their employers, the 
boards of school directors. He stated 
that as a result of the conference the 
NEA would shortly issue a statement 
of policy. 

GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON Epbuca- 
TION—Robert A. Christie, executive 
director of the Committee, presented 
in detail the work of the Committee 
to date and answered many questions. 


| COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS — Mr. 


Thompson announced the personnel 
of appointive committees. He stated 
that he was not filling two vacancies 
on the TEPS Commission so that its 
membership would conform in num- 
ber to the other appointive com- 
mittees. 

Because of the irregular terms of 
certain committees, President Thomp- 
son appointed the following com- 
mittee to make a study of committees 
and make recommendations to Coun- 
cil: Mrs. Boyd, chairman, Mr. Olson, 
Mr. Berkowitz, Miss Walker, and Mr. 
Kilmer. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:20 p.m., Council 


| recessed for luncheon and went into 


executive session at | :30 p.m. 
New BusINEss 


| Staff Personnel—On motion of Mr. 


| Mary 


McKelvey, seconded by Mr. Olson, 
Council approved the employment of 
Diane Andrews and Mrs. 
Claire A. Ditty, stenographers, at 
$2,860 per year, and accepted the 


| resignation of Gail E. Thirsk. 


Check Writing Machine—On motion 


| of Mrs. Boyd, seconded by Ralph 
| Patterson, Council unanimously ap- 


proved the purchase of a check writer 


| and adopted the resolution authoriz- 


| ing and directing the Harrisburg 


Trust Company to accept and pay 
out of the moneys on deposit to the 
credit of the Association with said 
bank any and all checks drawn on 


| said bank in the name of the PennsyI- 


| vania State Education Association 





and bearing the facsimile signatures 
of its officers authorized to sign 
checks on behalf of the PSEA. 

Round Table Discontinued—At the 
request of the officers, the Student 


| Government Sponsors Round Table 
| of the PSEA was discontinued on 


motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded by Mr. 
Kilmer. 

Motion on Compulsory Attendance 
Laws—Robert Wayne Clark, Phila- 
delphia, presented the following mo- 
tion to the 1960 House of Delegates: 
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1961 


SUMMER 
PROGRAM 


SIX-WEEK 
SESSION 


July 3-August 11 


POST 
SESSION 


August 14-25 


OCOmMsnO 











@ Degree and certification courses in — 
elementary and junior high 
education 
secondary math and science 
industrial arts 
vocational-industrial education 
elementary school administration 


@Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty 


@ Modern 100 acre campus in beautiful 
Central New York 


@ Lakeside dormitories 


@ Outstanding cultural and recreational 
facilities 


@ Low tuition 








For further information 
and catalog write! 


SUMMER SESSION 


State University of New York 


College of Education 
Oswego, New York 
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‘Tl move that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and such other 
committees of that Association as 
have special logical interest in the 
problem, turn their early attention to 
securing from the General Assembly 
such legislation as will strengthen the 
compulsory attendance laws with a 
view to: 

1. conserving the school funds now 
wasted in large amounts in our 
efforts to train the students who 
have developed patterns of illegal 
absence; 

2. preventing to the greatest degree 
possible the serious pattern of 
delinquency which chronic truancy 
and other illegal absence frequent- 
ly generates; and 

3. preserving to the service of the 
community and of the Nation the 
valuable human resources now 


largely lost through patterns of | 


illegal absence from school. 
“It is respectfully suggested that 


| one method that should be seriously 


| explored is that of securing legislation | 
| by which chronic truancy or illegal | 


absence may be construed as prima 


| facie evidence of delinquency and 
| may be so dealt with by the juvenile 


court judiciary before the act of 


truancy leads to some other infrac- | 


tion of law.” 

The 1960 House of Delegates 
passed the motion. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, seconded 
by Miss Walker, Council voted to 


| refer this motion to the PSEA Lege | 


| by Doctor Sauvain, Council voted to | 


lative Committee. 

WCOTP—The tenth assembly of | 
delegates to WCOTP will be held in 
New Delhi, India, August 1-7, 1961. 
On motion of Mr. Rohrbach: sta 


| send President Thompson to WC OTP | 


and that he be recommended to the | 





| 


NEA as a national delegate with full | 
| delegate privileges. 


Legislative Representative—The PSEA 


| constitution as amended by the 1959 
| House of Delegates did not provide 
| for a member of the State Legislative 
| Committee for 1960 from the Eastern 


| Region. 





asked that Russell Kistler, Shilling- 
ton, be seated as an observer at all 
meetings of this Committee. 


Purchase of Station Wagon—Because 
of the vast amount of mail and ma- 


The Eastern Region has | 


On | 
motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded by Mr. | 
Lee, Council granted this privilege. | 





terial which must be transported by | 
the PSEA, the Executive Secretary | 
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The first step is 
to get a copy of Western 
Summer Tours with its 
day-by-day descriptions 
of low cost, top-quality 
tours to the best of the 
scenic West—Califor- 
nia and its Yosemite; 
Yellowstone and the 
glorious Tetons; South- 
ern Utah-Arizona 
Wonderlands; cool 
Colorado; the Pacific for in 
Northwest and Cana- 
are 8-to-20 day, com- 
pletely escorted, all- 
expense vacations, all 
attractively priced. 
See your travel agent 
or mail coupon as your 
first step to your finest 
vacation. 


best love 
yacotion 


Region> 





Department of Tours (E-65) 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

1 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

(J Please send me free copy of your 
vacation handbook, WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS. 


[] Also send detailed information 
about 








Name 
Address 
City 








Zone___ State 
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For Developmental Reading in 
Junior and Senior High School 


Readers with author-to- 
pupil articles about read- 
ing, stories adapted to four 
different reading levels, 
and a built-in skill program 
on three different levels: 


READING WITH PURPOSE 
READING FOR SIGNIFICANCE 


Books 7 and 8, Golden Rule Series 
Leavell.and Caughran 
Teacher’s Guides 


| asked approval for the purchase of a 
| station wagon. Onmotionof Mr. Kata, 
seconded by Mrs. Shupe, Council 
approved the purchase of such vehicle 
not to exceed $2700. 

TV Program “Progress '—The PSEA 
and the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation have been joint sponsors in 
the TV Program *’Progress’* over TV 
WRCV. The response has been such 
that we should be prepared to con- 
tinue the series. On motion of Miss 





word recognition, compre- | 
hension, and interpretation. 


A three-dimensional pro- 
gram including (1) content 
of a literary quality usual- 
ly found only in anthol- 
ogies, (2) a thoroughly de- 
veloped and consistently 
maintained program of 
reading skills at the high 
school level, and (3) acom- | 
plete how-to-study pro- 
gram emphasizing specific 
high school subjects. 


HIGH SCHOOL READING 
BOOKS 1 and 2 


Grades 9 and 10 
Caughran and Mountain 


Teacher’s Guides 








American | 3 Yove) 14 Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 











A Stimulating Summer 


at 


C.W. POST 





COLLEG E —? 


BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


offers opportunities for professional growth and development 
of secondary school teachers in a graduate 
program of high standards. 


Graduate programs applicable for professional certification in 
TEACHER EDUCATION, LIBRARY SCIENCE, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS | Situated on the North Shore of 
JUNE 26th to JULY 28th; JULY 31st to SEPT. 1st, Long Island, the campus is just one 


hour from New York City’s theatres, 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY museums, concerts, and other 
OUTSTANDING LIBRARY 


cultural and recreational activities. 
New Men's and Women’s Residence Halls 


Association 








Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilities include a | 
C. W. POST COLLEGE swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
P.O., GREENVALE, L. I., N. Y. stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 


Applications from 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 
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| weight. 


Flick, seconded by Mr. Rohrbach, 


_ Council voted to contribute $1500 as 


second installment of this project, if 
necessary. 

Department of Pupil Services—On 
motion of Mr. Beebe, seconded by 
Doctor Chatterton, Council voted 
$500 for the use of this new Depart- 
ment. 

Life Memberships—Mr. Lee presented 
to President Thompson applications 
for twenty life memberships from 
Moon Schools. 

Next Meeting—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held Friday 
evening, March 17, at 8:00 o'clock, 


| and Saturday, March 18, at 9:00 a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Kata, seconded by Mrs. Riden, 
Council adjourned at 2:35 p.m. 
—H. E. GayrMan, 
Executive Secretary 


Delta Kappa Gamma 
Announces Educator's Award 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
announces the Educator's Award of 
$1,000 to be given for the most sig- 
nificant contribution to education 
written by a woman between April 1, 
1960, and April 1, 1962. This is the 
ninth award offered by the Society. 
Blanche Jefferson of Pennsylvania 
was the winner in 1960. 

An announcement concerning the 


| award may be requested from the 


Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 416 
West 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas. 
nat “es 
Precedents deliberately established 
by wise men are entitled to great 
They are evidence of truth, 


but only evidence... .But a solitary 


precedent. . .which has never been 
| re-examined, can not be conclusive. 
Henry Clay 
(1777-1852) 
sullen. 


Whoso would be a man must be a 
non-conformist. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882) 
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New Booka 








Goals for Americans Report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals. 372 pp. 
Paper back. Prentice-Hall. $1; dis- 
count on larger orders 


This book consists of the Report of the 
President's Commission on National Goals 
and of chapters submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Commission. It was ad- 
ministered by The American Assembly of 
Columbia University. The contents are 
divided into an Introduction, Goals at 
Home, Goals Abroad, A Financial Account- 
ing, and A Concluding Word. Statements 


are included by individual members of the | 


Commission who did not agree with certain 
sections of the report. The Commission 
favored stimulation of economic growth, 
scholarships for students, federai aid to 
education, elimination of discrimination, 
consolidation of school districts. The book 
is designed to encourage informed discussion 
by the American public. It will also provide 
a basis for deliberations by regional, state 
and municipal sessions of The American 
Assembly as well as by civic groups, classes, 
and other discussion meetings. 


English 2600: A Scientific eg in Gram- 
mar and Usage. Joseph C. Blumenthal. 
448 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $1.95 


This book has been described as a teaching 
machine. It is a new device to help the 
teacher to help students to learn faster and 
better in the English classroom. It is a 
workbook of 448 pages consisting of 69 
lessons grouped into 11 units. Each lesson 
is divided into a series of sequential steps or 
questions called “‘frames,”’ and there are, all 
told, 2632 frames in the book. The average 
length of the 69 lessons is 38 teaching frames, 
and each lesson should take the average 
ninth-grade student about 30 minutes to 
complete. Therefore, it is estimated that 
each lesson will be completed in about two- 
thirds of a class period leaving one-third for 
whatever preparation and follow-up may be 
needed. The book represents about one 
semester's class work. It covers basic as- 
pects of the sentence, modifiers, verbs, 
pronouns, capitalization. 
page booklet contains a test for each unit, as 
well as a halfway and final examination. 


New Approaches to the Education of the 
Gifted. C. W. Woolcock. 122 pp. 
Paper back. Silver Burdett. $2 


This book is for those concerned with 
educational programs for intellectually 
gifted and talented students. By intellectu- 
ally gifted, the author refers to those with 
an 1.Q. of 130 or more; by talent-gifted, 
those who perform at the _ ninety-fifth 
percentile in a talent area. The first part of 
the book provides a review of the research 
that has been done on gifted students and an 
overview of current practice in our schools. 
The remainder of the book discusses new 
approaches to educating the gifted in the 
elementary schools and the junior and senior 
high school. Among topics discussed are the 
environment most conducive to learning, 
the nature of the curriculum, modified pat- 
terns for the self-contained classroom, the 
role of teachers, and the importance of en- 
couraging an open mind. In the author's 
opinion, the program for gifted students 
should always grow from the needs and 
motivations of the gifted within the school. 
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A separate 32- | 


Education for the Emerging Age. Newer Ends 
and Stronger Means. Theodore Brameld. 

254 pp. Harper. $5 
The central theme of this book is that 
“education can and should dedicate itself to 
the task of reconstructing a culture which, 
left unreconstructed, will almost certainly 
collapse of its own frustrations and con- 
flicts... The author continues his analysis of 
educational theory and practice begun ten 


Education.” The present volume assesses 
the weaknesses and strengths of education in 
coping with the cultural disturbances of the 
past decade, and especially with those facing 
the decade ahead. The crisis of our age, 
Professor Brameld argues, demands ‘“‘that 
we tear away the curtains that conceal from 
so many learners the most vexing questions 
of our time—political, social, economic, 
moral, scientific, religious, cultural.” 
Prospect for America. The Rockefeller Panel 
Reports. 500 pp. Doubleday. $3.95 
This book contains the six headline- 
making Rockefeller Panel Reports of 1958, 
1959, and 1960. Among the 100 distin- 
guished Americans who were called together 
to attempt an assessment of major problems 
and opportunities likely to confront the 
United States over the next ten to fifteen 
years were Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 


years ago in his book, “Ends and Means in Chester Bowles, Edward Teller, Lucius D. 








Positive Steps to 
Understanding Mathematics 


NUMBERS WE SEE GRADE 1 
NUMBERS IN ACTION GRADE 2 
SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC GRADES 3-6 
Now there is an elementary arithmetic pro- Hartung, 
gram that makes it easy for you to help Van Engen, 
your pupils acquire a strong, sure founda- Knowles and 
tion for the new mathematics at high school Mahoney 


and college levels. 
Send for 48- 


Now you can teach arithmetic that makes page booklet 
sense all the way, that boosts children’s of sample les- 
problem-solving ability and computational sons. Ask for 
accuracy. #490. 








Available soon... 


| SEEING THROUGH MATHEMATICS I for Grade 7 





| 19-00 Pollitt Drive 


Unit 1 Conditions in one variable and their solution sets 
(including problem solving) 


Unit 2 Conditions in two variables and their solution sets 
(including problem solving) 

Unit 3 Proportional relations I — ratios (including per cent) 

Unit 4 Numeration systems for the natural numbers 

Unit 5 The system of natural numbers 

Unit 6 The system of non-negative fractions 

Unit 7 Proportional relations II — ratios (terms to include 
fraction numerals) 

Unit 8 Lines, angles, plane figures, and area 


Write for our free booklet #834 entitled A Modern Approach to 


| Mathematics for Grade 7. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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From Charles E. Merrill Books . . . 
NEW READING SKILLTEXT® series... . 


the complete developmental reading-skills pro- | 
gram for Grades 1 - 6 


Planning — at every level 
Guidance — for every lesson 


Practice — on every page 





BIBS - Grade 1 UNCLE BEN - Grade 4 
NICKY - Grade 2 TOM TROTT - Grade 5 
UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY - Grade 3 PAT, THE PILOT - Grade 6 


A unique six-book series that provides a complete developmental 
reading-skills program. The NEW READING SKILLTEXTS 
will help every child grow in the basic reading skills through lively, 
modern stories and abundant exercises presented in a highly organized 
skillbuilding program. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


C. S. Hottenstein, James A. Pringle, Emil B. Hafner 














AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a 
great President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or 
take advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 
and 8-berth family-style rooms start at $360 one way. See your 
Travel Agent now or mail coupon below for more information. 





PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I’d like to know about: 


C First Class C] Round the World Cruises C Cargoliners 


CJ Economy Class C Summer/Fall Orient Tours [7 Reduced Fare Orient 
Holiday Cruises 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 




















AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





311 CALIFORNIA STREET, TRAVEL DEPTI,SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle » Chicago * New York « Boston * Washington, D.C. « Honolulu 
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Clay, and Oveta Culp Hobby. The six 
reports covered nuclear-missile defense, the 
national economy, excellence in education, 
foreign policy (both diplomatic and econom- 
ic), and the power of the democratic idea. 


The Education of Teachers: Certification. 
ational Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA. 
364 pp. $3.50 
In order to consider some of the many 
problems related to certification, a national! 
meeting was held in San Diego in the sum- 
mer of 1960 which brought together rep- 
resentatives of nearly 70 national as- 
sociations and organizations concerned with 
education. This book presents an inter- 
pretative report, summary, major addresses, 
and the working papers of this conference. 
Among the participants there seemed to be 
general agreement that the legal responsi- 
bility and the basic control over certification 
is and should be vested in the state depart- 
ments of education, but steps should be 
taken to determine the role of other groups 
which are involved in the process. Though 
a number of participants disagreed on both 
requirements and means of implementing 
improvements in certification, most of the 
working groups agreed that there is a need 
for flexibility in the certification process, a 
national body to ensure the adequate 
quality of the program that will make the 
approved program approach possible, a 
determination of the role of the profession in 
setting requirements, elimination of mis- 
assignment of teachers, and better ways of 
evaluating competence. 


American Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age. 
Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. 544 pp. Illus. 
Row, Peterson 

This book was written with two groups 
specifically in mind: college students en- 
rolled in courses on American foreign policy 
and interested laymen who desire to deepen 
their overall understanding of the nation’s 
foreign relations. In the early chapters, 
attention is focused on such issues as the 
growing complexity of foreign affairs, the 
greater total involvement of an ever-widen- 
ing circle of governmental agencies, the 
overriding necessity for systematic co- 
ordination of government-wide efforts in the 
foreign policy field, and the almost in- 
extricable connection between foreign and 
domestic policy questions The second part 
of the book deals with the substance of 

American foreign policy. An analysis of 

postwar problems is preceded by a brief 

treatment of the factors governing Ameri- 
can-European relations in the prewar period. 

Two chapters provide coverage of the all- 

pervading cold war; two deal with inter- 

national organization and disarmament. 


Teaching in the Elementary School—Readings 
in Principles and Methods. Edited by 
L. D. and Alice Crow and Walter Murray. 
578 pp. Paper back. Longmans, Green 
These articles on every phase of learning 
in the elementary school begin with a dis- 
cussion of the basic principles of teaching 
in the elementary school, including needs 
and interests of children; continue with a 
consideration of the principles and methods 
of teaching in the respective learning areas, 
and conclude with suggestions for evaluating 
pupil progress and reporting to parents. The 
basic purpose of the selections, however, is 
to focus attention on the fundamental ideas 
of educational leaders in the area of the ele- 
mentary school in which each is especially 
competent. 


Readings in Child and Adolescent Psychology. 
Edited by L. D. and Alice Crow. 604 
pe. Paper back. Longmans, Green. 

3.95 


These readings are concerned with the 
dynamics of human behavior from birth 
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through adolescence. Included are reports 
of child and adolescent studies, and excerpts 
from the writings of men and women who 
through years of working with young people 
have acquired a constructive understandin 
of the internal and external behavior moti- 
vations of the developing individual. The 
materials are so organized that the readings 
can be used either as a basic text or as a 
supplement to standard textbooks in child 
and adolescent psychology. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed are: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., Tarrytown, 


iN. = 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
lo, NEY. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. | 


Row, Peterson & Co., Elmsford, N. Y. 
Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 


Library, from page 329 


boxes are taken to the other buildings 
by the custodians. They remain in 


the schools for six weeks, then are | 
returned to the main library and ex- | 


changed for a new set of books. 
Teachers may make their selection of 
books based on the project or unit 
they wish to start. 

The elementary library was one of 
800 in the United States selected to 
receive the loan from the National 
Science Foundation of a traveling 
science library. 


Twice during the | 


year—September and January—the | 


school receives 100 current science 
books on a loan basis. 

In its budget the school district 
provides $3 per pupil for the ele- 
mentary library. This budget plus 
the N.D.E.A. aid has given our 
library the necessary funds to pro- 
vide sufficient materials in all in- 
structional areas. 


Pan American Kit 


For use during Pan American Week, 
April 9-15, and Pan American Day, 
April 14, a Pan American discussion 
kit is available from the Organization 
of American States, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. Included 
are: Your Guide to Celebrating Pan 
American Day and Week, Program 
Aids, Pan American Day Poster, 70 
Years of Unity, OAS—The Pan 
American Story Since 1826, OAS— 
What It Is and How It Works, 
Toward Better Living through Tech- 
nical Cooperation, Introduction to 
the Twenty Latin American Re- 
publics. 
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1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in the Colleges of 
ARTS - BUSINESS - EDUCATION - ENGINEERING - LAW 


Doctoral Programs in the College of Education 


TWO-WEEK WORKSHOPS FOR TWO HOURS OF CREDIT 


The Civil War, Application of Linguistics to the Teaching of English, Art 
Activities, Educational Television, Programs for the Non-Academically 
Motivated Children in Secondary Schools, Group Dynamics for School 
Administrators, Curriculum Research for Instructional Improvement, Case 
Studies in Counseling, Music Appreciation, Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Teachers, The Creative Approach to Art Education, Conservation 
Education in the Elementary School, Creative Dramatics for Children, The 
Junior High School, Tests and Test Results in the Classroom, Music for the 


Elementary School Child. 


FIRST SESSION 
June 12-July 19 


SECOND SESSION 
July 20-August 25 


EVENING SESSION 
June 12-August 7 


For additional information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


The University of Toledo 


Toledo 6, Ohio 
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relax more On a 


Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-dome streamliner. From high 
up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
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served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 9-4433 
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BRY ANT Teachers Bureau Taos. B oo 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. nee 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1228 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Enroll Now for September Positions—School—College—Teaching—Administration 











43rd Year Serving Penna.—Del.—Md.—New Jersey—New York 














TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. y not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CEN TRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


block from the capitol. 





COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
12 Court Street JEfferson 8-5400 Morristown, N.J. 


Immediate openings: Kgn., Grades 1, 2,3,4. Eng., French, Span. Home Ec., 
Ind. Arts, Mech. Dr., Guid., Rem. Read., Psych., Special, ol Ed (Girls) 


Write or phone for registration blank 








Harry G. Stuart William A. Busch 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Twenty years of ful pl 


oO! 
Teachers and Administrators — Eastern States, 
New York State and LONG ISLAND. 


THE EASTERN 


Member National 
Association of Teachers Agencies 





Write for Registration Form 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Kingsl {3 745 E. F. Maloney } M. 
gsley | 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. anagers 

















TEACHERS—We have hundreds of splendid positions officially listed— —Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty-five years under the same management—give you expert guidance 
—so important in seeking a position. Write or phone immediately HEmlock 3-4133. ‘Why put 
your future—so important to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











Placing teachers and administrators in public, private 


schools and colleges of N.¥., N.J., Penna., Md., Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed. D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
DEVON, PA. 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
atari {SE em dana oAdd | mor 
Quality positions continuously listed in Elementary, Secondary, College, and 
Administration. Local concentration plus national coverage. Discriminating 
service by former school personnel. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


HORNING 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 























SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS' AGENCY 
366 Fifth Ave. New yom: 3 N. Y. 


a 106 
EXCELLENT TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE Seat uNanes 
IN GROWING OR ESTABLISHED SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Positions in New York State including: Westchester Soke Long Island 


New a . Connecticut 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS D STATE "TEACHER — 
WRITE FOR APDICATION! FORM TODA 
Philip C. Genthner, Prop. ° 


Wisconsin 7-9066 





Member — NATA Since 1855 
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Tomorrow—oh, ‘twill never be, 
| If we should live a thousand years! 
| Our time is all today, today. 
—James Montgomery 
(1771-1854) 
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Notes and News 


STERLING M. McMurrin, aca- 
demic vice president of the University 
of Utah, is the new U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. The new Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, former 
Governor of Connecticut. 

PauL F. CAUFFMAN, chairman of 
| the mathematics department at Ship- 
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pensburg State College since 1952, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
dean of instruction at the College. 
Doctor Cauffman will assist Dean D. 
Paul Smay. 

STANLEY F. MICHALSKI, JR., has 
been appointed assistant professor 
of music at Clarion State College. 
He will be in charge of the instru- 
mental program and director of 
bands. He was formerly supervisor of 
music at Juniata Joint schools, Mif- 
flintown. 

CarryL Cosurn, retiring principal 
of Leeds Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, looks on her 42 years in the 
Philadelphia schools with great satis- 
faction. Two hundred friends, teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils gave her a 
farewell party. 

Hapb.ey S. DePuy, assistant dean 
of students at Cornell University, 
has been appointed dean of students 
at Franklin and Marshall College. 
He succeeds Richard H. Winters who 
was named assistant to the dean of the 
college. 

JAMES ROMBERGER, vocational- 
agriculture teacher at Blue Mountain 
High School, Cressona, has been 





named principal of the new Blue 
Mountain Joint Junior-Senior High | 
School. JAMES SHADLE, operator | 
and manager of Whispering Pines 
Turkey Farm at Hegins, has been 
named the new Blue Mountain voca- 
tional teacher. 

Stx PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS who were awarded John 
Hay Fellowships are: 


A. Glatthorn, teacher of English, 


Abington Senior High School ; Thomas | * 


R. Manley, teacher of biology, Selins- 


Rita C. Bliesz- | 
ner, teacher of English, David B. | 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; Allan | 


grove Area Joint High School; William | 


H. Olson, teacher of English, Brad- 
ford Area Senior High School ; Elaine 
E. Pelaez, teacher of English, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 


and Paul L. Wenrich, teacher of social | 
Manheim Township High | 


studies, 
School, Neffsville. The Fellowships 
are for a year of study in the human- 
ities during 1961-62. 





Necrology 


12 
ANNA J. WoopsIbE, former art teach- | 


er in Pittsburgh schools, March 2 
DonaLp Rusin, Philadelphia, coach 


at Tamaqua High School, February | 


16 
RusBy Moore ZIEGLER, primary 
teacher for 31 years in Cherry 
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Valley, Smith, and North Fayette 
Townships, and West Allegheny 
Joint Schools, Allegheny County, 
January 16 

Maurice R. ARNER, mathematics 
teacher at Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh, and former 
principal of McKees Rocks High 
School, February 15 

Mrs. CaTHERINE M. Burp Guy, 
principal of Paintertown school, 
Westmoreland County, February 8 


' RoBert B. MaGILL, teacher in Alle- 





ADAMS “sc: 
AGENCY 
605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through rh ical ona 
Nation-Wide 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO sz) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 

Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 
We have a constant demand for teachers at 
above average salaries. We give every appli- 
cation our personal attention. ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED: School-librarians,—psychologists. 
Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s for colleges, prep. schools. 
Nation-wide coverage. Monthly payment plan. 
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gheny and Schenley High Schools, 
Pittsburgh, before his retirement in 
1954, February 18 

Mrs. H. Leo Mattson, retired 
Philadelphia school teacher, Feb- 
ruary 20 

Mrs. ELIzABETH CAMPBELL McCoy, 
101, former principal and teacher 
in Rochester schools for 38 years, 
February 20 

KATHLEEN FULTON, teacher in Phil- 
adelphia schools for 41 years before 
her retirement last July, February 
23 

L. PEpicorbD, retired vice 

principal of Westinghouse High 

School, Pittsburgh, February 23 

TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE t:xc 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md 


CLINTOR== 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.1!.A. 
If it is @ position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enrol! now 
706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 




















NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW 
24 N. Van Brunt St 


JERSEY 


LOwell 7-4430 


Write Or Phone For Application Form 








NORTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


(formerly Schermerhorn’s in Cleveland) 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 

This office has been dedicated for nearly 40 
years in the same location to the assistance 
of Teachers wanting to better themselves 
and School Administrators desiring help 
in the recruitment of a competent and reli- 
able staff 

Teachers are registering now for excellent 
opportunities in schools and colleges coming 
to us in increasing numbers 


BOX 851 - Cleveland 22, _ Ohio 











NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
“Member National Associalion Teachers Agencies” 


226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 





G. EDWARD McLUMSEY, Manager 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can 
for yourself professionally, we can help you. We have many calls from 


the best school systems for 1961-62. 


No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


No registration fee. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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Harry F. KIEHL, 84, teacher in 
elementary schools of Mahantango 
Valley and Leck Kill High School, 
of which he was principal for nine 
years, and also Hegins Township 
High School, February 22 

Mrs. MarGARET CALHOUN MCcEL- 
RoY, former McKeesport school 
teacher, February 22 

Mrs. BERTHA SANDERS MILLER, 
teacher in the elementary schools 
of Chambersburg for 33 years 
before her retirement in 1950, 
February 26 

Mrs. Laura B. LINDECAMP, retiree 
of Octorara Area school district, 
teacher for six years in Chester 
County and 12 in Lancaster County, 
January 24 

FRANK A. BUTLER, retired in 1959 as 
professor emeritus of education at 
Pennsylvania State University fol- 
lowing 31 years on the faculty, 
February 19 

FRaNcES M. GOTTSCHALL, teacher in 
elementary schools of Frackville 
for 40 years, January 18 

GARARD LiviNncoop, 89, began teach- 
ing career in 1889 and concluded 
it in Cumberland Township, Greene 
County, in 1935, February 

Lester M. Watson, Greene County 
teacher for 39 years in elementary 
and secondary schools of the State 
before his retirement in 1951, 
December, 1960 


Calendar 


April—Teaching Career Month 

April—PSEA Life Membership 
Month 

April 7-8—PFTA State Convention, 
Cedar Cliff H. S., Camp Hill, and 
Holiday Motor Hotels, East and 
West 

April 8—Conclave, Junior Geogra- 
phers, West Chester Senior High 
School 

April 13—Spring meeting, North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies, Edinboro State 
College 

April 14-15—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, George Washington Mo- 
tel, Valley Forge 

April 14-15—Conference on Teaching 
of Foreign Languages, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York 

April 15—In-Service Teachers Conf., 
State College, Kutztown 

April 15—Eastern Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Assn., Reading Sr. 
FS. 

April 16-22—National Library Week 
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April 20-22—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, 12th Annual Conf., 
General Motors Training Center, 
Route 22, Kingston Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 35 

April 20-22—Pa. School Counselors’ 
Conf., Milton Hershey School and 
Hershey Hotel, Hershey 

April 21-22—Pa. Art Education Assn. 
Conf., State College, Kutztown 

April 21-22—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Annual Spring Conference, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 22—Western Conference, Pa. 
Business Educators Assn., Mt. 
Lebanon Sr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 27-29—Educational Secretaries 
Conf., Pa. State University 

April 27-29 — Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Mt. Snow, Vermont 

April 28-29—Student PSEA Con- 
vention, State College, Slippery 
Rock 

April 28-29—Spring Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania Council of Geography 
Teachers, Lawrence Hotel, Erie 

April 29—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, State College, Clarion 

April 29—Modern Language Assn. of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity, Spring 
Meeting, Holy Family College, 
Grant and Torresdale Aves., Phila- 
delphia 

April 29—Sixth Annual Elementary 
Education Conf., State College, 
Lock Haven 

May 4-6—National Assn., School 
Boards Annual Conv., Philadelphia 

May 6—Spring Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State Modern Language 
Assn., Millersville State College 

May 6—Annual High School Busi- 
ness Education Contest, Blooms- 
burg State College 

May 7-13—National Music Week 

May 13—School Board Conf., Lehigh 
University 

June 20-22—Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion, Annual Summer Convention, 
Eagles Mere 

June 22-23—Fifth Annual Conference 
of College Admissions Officers and 
School Counselors, .Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 

July 2-14—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers Conf., Glassboro 
State College, Glassboro, N. J. 

July 16-20 — Thirty-Ninth Annual 
School Administrators Conference, 





Pa. State University, University 
Park 


July 20-22—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Summer Conf., State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

August 1-7—WCOTP, New Delhi, 
India 

August 6-11—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 29-30 — Student PSEA 
Leadership Conf., Allenberry-on- 
the Yellow Breeches 

September 29-October 4—NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 1-4—NEA Conference of 
County Superintendents, Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 5-7—Western Region, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 6-7—Central Region, Em- 
porium 

October 9-10—Central-Western Re- 
gion, Indiana 

October |3—Eastern Region, Bethle- 
hem 

October 13—Midwestern Region, 
New Castle 

October 13-15—Pa. Federation for 
Council of Exceptional Children, 
Bedford Springs 

October 14—Annual Conference for 
Teachers and Administrators, 
Bloomsburg State College 

October 20—Northwestern Region, 
Erie 

October 23-24—Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 

October 27-29—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 2-4—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and 
Counselors, Hotel Hershey 

November 2-4—Pa. Audio-Visual In- 
struction Directors and Pa. Audio- 
Visual Assn. for Teacher Edu- 
cation Joint Meeting, Harrisburg 

November 3—Northeastern Region, 
Scranton 

November 4—Southeastern Region 

November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSEA 
Dept. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

November 20-21—Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 

November 30-December 2—Annual 
Conference, Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 7-9—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pick-Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 
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Temple 
University 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 

for 1961 


Most Classes will be held in Curtis 
and Barton Halls, the recently 
completed, modern, entirely air- 
conditioned classroom buildings on 
the University Campus. 





A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses 
is offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents 















THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


a per ee ee rae 
Peg Pence g 








PRE-SESSION i REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
Monday, June 5 to F> Monday, June ae F Monday, August 7 to 
Friday, June 23 Friday, August 4 - Friday, September 3 
Registration ‘ } Registration ai _ Registration 
: 2 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. tae Friday, June 23 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. one Friday, A 
ae re | Saturday, June 24 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. “9USt4 Yam. to 2:30 p.m, 
at 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


A Latin-American studytour will be offered in Education. 


For further information write or visit DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
OFFICE HOURS: Daily 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVA 


$1 
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VY OF MINN 

G MINNEAPOLIS 
Service, self realization, 

security, great challenges. 


Graduates of State Colleges 
receive the B.S. degree and 
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College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg* Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion _ Library Science James Gemmell 
E. Stroudsburg Health and Physical ns LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro* Art Education, Library Science, Thomas R. Miller 
Special Education 
Indiana* Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, Willis E. Pratt 
Special Education 
Kutztown* Art Education, Library Science I. L. de Francesco 
Lock Haven Health and Physical Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield |Home Economics, Music, Library Science Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville* Industrial Arts, Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 


Shippensburg* 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester* 


Business Education, Library Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Music, Health and Physical Education 


Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
T. Noel Stern 





All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
The State Colleges have regular college years of two semesters September to May 
inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks. 

*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master of education 
degree. 





CHARLES H. BOEHM 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Governor of Pennsylvania 





